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ASSOCIATED STUDENTS, INC. 


IT’S YOUR 


BUSINESS 


Here are just a few of the ways to use your business: 


The A.S.I. is a student- 
run corporation that aero miVersitvistldentlmionils 
<<< strives to enhance the <=== the campus meeting place for 
a Cuadlity of your educa- =< students. Eat lunch, go for a swim, 
tom whtlejatGSULB: = ~get a haircut or enjoy any of the 


many other services at the USU. 


GET INVOLVED: If you are interested in lectures, ae 
concerts, or other student service programs, there is GET INVOLVED: Many paid student positions are available. 
a place for you in the Associated Students, Inc. Volunteers are also needed for marketing and with the new 


USU activities program board. 


=The Child Develop- 


——_——————————-— The Associated Students Business 
‘== Office offers professional cena enero 
EE == accounting services and budget = <= ment Center provides 
management for A.S.I. student <== high-quality child care 
fo at affordable rates for 


organizations. 
GET INVOLVED: Paid and volunteer internships are available 


= student parents. 


for students interested in business management or accounting. GET INVOLVED: The CDC hires students to teach 
and assist in child care programs. Volunteers are 


also welcome. 


As a student at CSULB, you are automatically a subscriber to the A.S.I., making 
a wealth of services and exciting programs available to you every day. Take 
advantage of these opportunities by stopping by the A.S.I. offices in the 


Student Union or by calling 498-5241. 
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How the Great Procrastinators Changed the 
Course of History 


Cover Illustration by Jim Dowdalls 


Editor’s Note 


My confession? I did not enjoy my 
semester tenure as Editor. I’m a word lover 
first —I love to read them, write them, 
speak them; if there was a word cereal | 
would eat them. Thus my thought that 
editing a publication of the size and quality 
of UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE would be a 
joy. It was not. 

Why? I’ve asked myself that several times 
as my discontent grew over the semester. I 
think it’s because the stories are not mine, 
not in my own words—the scenes 
presented not those that my mind’s eye had 
seen when the different stories were queried. 
Don’t get me wrong, don’t believe that I’m 
not proud of the stories published in this 
issue. I am. Very proud in fact — perhaps 
that is my hubris, my flaw. 

Let me explain: every one of these stories 
are stories I wish I had pursued and written. 
The subject matters excited me, but the 
possible wordplay, the work and thought 
and experience necessary to actually write 
each individual piece was not mine. I could 
only goad, suggest and supervise the writers, 
go through their copy exhorting — even ex- 
torting words, ideas and images. There were 
good times, as I think back. But I was not 
cut out to be an editor, for I covet the word 
too much. 

So it goes ... 

I wanted to take the Green Tortoise down 
on a ribald bus ride to Baja, I’d wanted to 
see the comet in the clear Southern skies. I’d 
heard about the bus lines from an ex-hippie. 
He’d called it the ‘‘Hippie Bus Lines — no 
seats, no rules — just cheap travel in a bedd- 
ed down bus.”’ It was a story I threw to my 
writers, a tasty morsel for a Gonzo mind. 
Julie Guenthard has exactly the 
mentality —a kind of poet’s-dementia — 
the story required. But it was out of my 
hands. 

I wanted to be in Palm Springs for Spring 
Break. We all know what went on there, 
how College break- bound bozos busted 
loose. Matt Keto and Team Enigma were 
there. I was not. I’d always wanted to go to 
LA’s Underground Nightclubs to see those 
subterranean sideshows. Doris Ford went in- 
stead. The Back Bay is beautiful — I’ve 
been there. But Steave Savage’s brilliant 
photos are not mine. Roy Hamada writes of 
Procrastination —I know all about pro- 
crastination, practiced it most of my life. As 
for Michael Jackson, I’ve listened to and 
respected him for years. I was there and took 
the photos. But the words are not mine. 

So it goes ... 1am a reluctant Editor, filled 


ee vet Greeny, Editor 


Record Store Rap 


Shopping at record stores is akin to dining at 
fast food restaurants—the product is bland and 
the expense hurts like heartburn. But we do it 
because there seems no alternative. 

Well, fast food restaurants may indeed be a 
lost cause, but record stores are a different 
story. There are still stores left where one can 
pick up used Sixties psychedelia or vintage 
recordings of Elvis, Jerry Lee Lewis, or Carl 
Perkins; these records can be found in good 
condition and bought at bargain prices. So, in 
the interest of spicing up the music diet (not to 
mention saving a few bucks), here is a brief look 
at five record stores that collectors and bargain 
hunters alike may wish to visit. Happy hunting! 

« 


BAGATELLE RECORDS 
(140 E. 3rd, Long Beach. 432-7534). 

Bagatelle records’ selection is so impressive 
that: it’s virtually impossible to leave without 
purchasing something. For those wishing to live 
dangerously, though, be sure to look through 
both the used singles and, the used Ip sections. 

In the singles section, a wide variety of artists 
are included (ranging from David Bowie to 
Bing Crosby), with prices at $4 and under. 

Of special interest to collectors is the rich 
supply of original singles, often in top condi- 
tion; the lp section also features a wide selection 
with varying prices. Again, what is most 
noteworthy are the rare finds, such as old 
Drifters lps, vintage picture sleeves and old 
magazines—items difficult to locate in the shop- 
ping malls. 


TAPE AND RECORD ROOM 
(146 E. 3rd, Long Beach. 432-7602) 

Located just a few doors down from Bagatelle 
Records, the Tape and Record Room is par- 
ticularly notable for its selection of used Ips 
from the 1970s. Although its ‘‘Oldies but 
Goodies’’ section does feature a few old gems 
(like an original Fats Domino Ip), generally, the 
store appeals much more to those with a more 
contemporary taste. Prices are very reasonable 
(usually in the $2-$4 range), and it is not un- 
common to turn up a relatively recent Ip in the 
used bins. 


MUSIC MARKET 
(2701 Harbor Blvd., Costa Mesa. 546-0038) 

Certainly, if one went by volume alone, 
this would be THE place to shop for used 
records. 

To its credit, Music Market does stock a 
good selection of new reissues from some of the 
better known artists of the rock era (Buddy Hol- 
ly, Elvis, Etc.) generally at a price of $3.99. 


Other than that, one is better off sticking to the 
more recent music sold here (current releases 
can usually be bought here at a savings of a cou- 
ple of dollars). 


DISCOUNT RECORDS 
(2750 Harbor Blvd., Costa Mesa 662-1983) 

Discount Records may lack the enormous 
size of Music Market, but don’t let its small size 
be misleading. This is a store in which an entire 
afternoon can happily be spent. Although its us- 
ed Ips at 29 cents a piece (or 5 for $1) seem too 
worn to be believed, and its used singles selec- 
tion could use some expanding, on the whole, 
the store does provide rewards for the time 
spent. Going through the used Ips it sells 
generally from $3-$10 can yield findings as 
lucrative as a copy of John Lennon’s ‘‘Some 
Time in New York City,”’ as well as albums go- 
ing back to Jerry Lee Lewis. 

In addition, Discount Records offers a nice 
selection of used soundtrack albums, a few used 
cassettes and videos, musical equiptment, and 
several back issues of Rolling Stone magazine. 


mies f oe nL! 
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PEPPERLAND RECORDS 
(9386 Katella Ave., Anahiem 530-3584) 

All Beatle fans would be well advised to break 
open their piggy banks before visiting Pep- 
perland. 

The store offers so much in the way of Beatle 
records (especially imports), books, and assorted 
memorabilia (dolls, magazines, etc.), that one 
feels almost compelled to hum Beatle tunes 
while shopping. 

Pepperland stocks a good supply of used Ips 
(usually in the $5 range), where one can come 
across some real interesting finds (such as an 
original lp by Chubby Checker), and there are 
also some reissues. 

In regards to used singles, Pepperland proves 
worthwhile again. How many other record 
stores stock singles by Bobby Darin near the 
Dead Kennedys? —Debbie Phillips 
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Illustrations by Lindsey St. John 


Take Your Books Abroad 


The prof drones on about cuttlefish com- 
munities near the Tropic of Cancer. You sigh, 
sinking lower in the seat. A hyperactive fly bips 
around the room; you wish you could bip’ as 
easily over to Tokyo or Sao Paulo or 
Copenhagen. 

Many students do not realize that the Califor- 
nia State University system offers a way to mix 
travel and education. Through CSU’s study 
abroad programs, students live in another coun- 
try and attend a foreign university. They earn 
transferable credit while paying nearly as much 
as they would on the home campus. 

Since 1963, over 7,000 students have studied 
overseas. They went for many reasons: to get 
training and exposure not available in the US., 
to learn a language or to experience another 
culture. Some went just for the fun of traveling. 


Garren Fagaragan spent one of the best years 
of his life studying art history in Florence, Italy. 
Being there, he said, meant ‘‘the difference be- 
tween looking at slides of Michelangelo’s work 
and seeing it in real life.’’ 

Yvette Perry’s fascination with German sent 
her to Germany’s Heidelberg University. By 
her second semester, she took regular classes 
with other German students. ‘‘That was hard 
because I didn’t know all the technical terms,”’ 
she said, ‘‘but I wouldn’t trade it for anything. 
There’s no experience like it!”’ 

The CSU system offers three ways to study 
abroad: two- to four-week summer tours, 
semester programs and academic-year pro- 
grams. 

Summer programs at CSULB often function 
as group tours where students travel with an 
instructor-leader. Tour subjects vary from year 
to year. Students earn two or three units per 
tour, which is sometimes non-degree credit. 
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Cost is $1600 to $3000, depending on location. 
Applications and payments go directly to the 
CSULB instructor leading each tour. Applica- 
tion deadlines usually fall in April. For informa- 
tion on summer tours, contact Dr. Al Hamel, 
School of Education, CSULB, 90840. (213) 
498-5646. 

The CSU system, with the American In- 
stitute of Foreign Study, offers two semester 
programs in England. ‘‘London Semester’’ pro- 
vides liberal arts courses; ‘‘Business Semester in 
London’’ offers business and management 
courses. Sophomore standing and a 2.0 grade 
point average are the minimum requirements. 

CSU faculty and adjunct British professors 
teach the classes, while the AIFS arranges hous- 
ing and meal plans and lets students know about 
social and cultural events in London. 

London Semester costs $4515. Business 
Semester in London adds up to $5765. Quotes 
include airfare, room and board, activities, CSU 
academic fees and membership in three public 
libraries. Apply for Fall 86 programs by July 1 
and by October 1 for Spring ’87. For more in- 
formation, call CSULB’s Extended Education 
Department (213) 498-5561 or Vanessa Keiffer 
at the American Institute for Foreign Study in 
Greenwich, CT (203) 869-9090. 

The International Student Teacher Exchange 
is a semester program offered only by CSULB’s 
School of Education. This is for Teacher 
Education students who have finished all 
methods courses while maintaining a 2.75 g.p.a. 

It’s a chance to student-teach in England or 
Wales and receive full credit towards a Califor- 
nia Credential. Contact CSULB School of 
Education (213) 498-4508. 

The widest choice of study-abroad oppor- 
tunities lies in CSU system’s ‘‘International 
school year. They are offered in Germany, 


Brazil, France, Denmark, Italy, Japan, Israel, 
Mexico, Peru, Sweden and Taiwan. 

One third of the programs require a 2.75 
GPA; two-thirds require a 3.0 GPA. In all 
cases, students must have upper division stan- 
ding by departure. A few of the programs have 
class prerequisites; several require a year or two 
of language. 

With the IP programs, a student pays no 
overseas tuition--only regular CSU campus fees. 

Overseas coursework transfers into the CSU 
system. Financial aid--except work study-- 
applies overseas. The Office of International 
Programs help students plan details such as 
visas, transportation and housing. When a stu- 
dent arrives in his host country, a ‘‘Resident 
Director’’--usually a CSU faculty member or 
local staff--is available to help. 

Each IP program operates differently. 
Several have an intensive language-learning 
course in the host country before school starts. 
Students must take it for five to ten weeks, 
depending on the course and language which 
apply overseas. For advice go to CSULB’s Inter- 
national Center (SS-AD 201; (213) 498-4106). 

Applications for the International Programs 
must be in by February 1 at CSULB’s Interna- 
tional Center. That means, of course, it’s too 
late to apply for the 1986-87 school year. But 
don’t let that kill your inspiration. Use the 
coming year to take prerequisite courses re- 
quired for the overseas programs. 

As you watch the fly bip over the prof and 
bounce out the window, remember Tokyo and 
Sao Paulo and Copenhagen are within reach. 


—Kim Beaty 


Balancing Your Body 


Steroids 
spinach ... ? Body enthusiasts will try anything 
to gain muscle strength. If you’re holding your 
breath, awaiting a non-dietetic, drug-free alter- 
native, prepare to exhale: body balancing has 
arrived. 

“Strength is based on overall balance of the 
body. Muscles function more effectively as long 
as balance is maintained,’’ says Theresa Van 
Ornum, instructor and public relations director 
for Touch for Health Foundation, a non-profit, 
international organization that offers body 
balancing techniques. ‘‘If an athlete is balanced 
before a performance, everything is switched on 
and the performance will improve,’’? Van Or- 
num explains. 

Body balancing techniques promote energy 
flow between muscles and organs. The body 
reaches peak performance levels when it is 


... high-protein diets ... a can of 
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healthy and balanced. You wouldn’t try to run 
a marathon with a 102-degree temperature and 
the stomach flu. But even subtler stress-causing 
factors as minor as a headache or bad attitude 
can significantly weaken muscles. 

Body balancing procedures locate stress- 
causing agents in the body—agents which in- 
hibit the natural flow of energy between 
muscles. Once the inhibiting agent is 
discovered, the energy pathway, or ‘‘flow-line’’ 
in Touch for Health terms, is stimulated to 
unblock and reactivate energy flow. ‘‘The 
essence of strength is energy,’? Van Ornum 
states, “‘If energy is not flowing, a physical 
breakdown occurs.”’ 

Touch for Health Foundation maintains that 
14 main energy pathways exist in the body. 
Muscle tests have been devised to test each 
pathway’s energy flow. 


MUSCLE TESTING PROCEDURE 


To test a muscle, (for example, the deltoid in 
the shoulder area), the testee stands with one 
arm extended horizontally. The tester places 
both hands on the testee’s wrist and instructs 
him to resist pressure as the tester lightly 
presses the arm downward. If a proper energy 
balance exists, the muscle holds the arm in 
place. If a disturbance exists, the muscle 
weakens and will not resist pressure. Apply 
similar techniques, and almost any muscle can 
be tested. 


WHAT IF AN IMBALANCE EXISTS ? 


Once the stress site is pin-pointed, specific 
“‘neuro-lymphatic points’’ are gently massaged, 
and “‘neuro-vascular holding points’’ are light- 
ly touched. One of the 14 ‘‘flow-lines’’ is traced 
with the hand or pads of the fingers, stimulating 
certain accupressure points. This opens up the 
energy pathways, thereby restoring energy flow 
and body balance. 


This method originated with George 
Goodheart, D.C., of Detroit Michigan. 
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Goodheart integrates chiropractic with ancient 
Chinese acupuncture methods. In the 1970s 
John Thie, D.C., synthesized Goodheart’s 
research to form the Touch for Health Founda- 
tion. Thie worked with many athletes during 
the 1984 Summer Olympic Games in Los 
‘Angeles. 


STRESS FACTORS 


Stress, which weakens muscles, can derive 
from either physical or psychological sources. 
Physical sources include anything from carry- 
ing a heavy book incorrectly to performing a 
harmful exercise, that you may not even 
recognize as detrimental. 

Mary Giles-Bouck, trainer for Holiday Spa 
Health Clubs, demonstrates the effects inade- 
quate exercises produce. Bouck muscle tests an 
aerobic instructor’s deltoid and the muscle 
holds strong. She then asks the testee to do jum- 
ping jacks for 30 seconds. Jumping jacks in- 
volve a homolateral movement in which the 
right side of the body is controlled by the right 
side of the brain. This creates an imbalance; the 
brain’s hemispheres are meant to control op- 
posite sides of the body. After jumping jacks, a 
second muscle test proves this imbalance—the 
muscle is unable to resist the same amount of 
pressure and weakens significantly. 

Next, Bouck instructs the testee to perform 
an exercise called the cross crawl for 30 
seconds. The cross crawl is a bilateral exercise 
which works the right arm simultaneously with 
the left leg and vice-versa. Opposites work 
against opposites and the body becomes balanc- 
ed. A third muscle test proves the cross crawl 
actually strengthens the muscle; it holds even 
firmer than in the original test. Van Ornum 
states that bilateral movements help strengthen 
the body, while homolateral movements 
“‘switch off communication between the right 
and left sides of the brain.”’ 

“*Psychologically, if you think strong, you 
will be strong,’ relays Helene Daly, certified 


instructor for Touch for Health Foundation and 

massage therapist for Holiday Spa. Daly plays 
relaxing music to initiate positive energy flow. 
To restore balance, Daly says, ‘‘I tell my clients 
to visualize getting rid of the negative energy. I 
pull it out, shake my hands and drop it on the 
floor.”’ 

Many of Touch for Health Foundation’s 
balancing techniques are integrated into Daly’s 
massage therapy. ‘“‘I do quick meridian runs, 
tracing the ‘flowlines,’ at least three times 
during a massage. This opens all the circuits 
and gets energy flowing,’’ Daly explains. She 
also stimulates acupressure points to restore 
balance to certain areas of the body. 

Slowly, these techniques are gaining accep- 
tance and endorsement by medical practitioners 

.and health facilities. Though body balancing 
does not increase muscle size, it does provide a 
healthy technique to relieve stress and become 
stronger, healthier, and more energetic. 


—Jennifer Downes 


Making Cents 
of Investing 


Is that newly acquired grad money burning a 
hole in your pocket? You know you'll feel 
guilty if you go and blow the crisp fifty dollar 
bill Aunt Martha and Uncle Bob nonchalantly 
slid in your graduation card. A devilish look 
steals across your face because you know it’s 
plenty to provide a wild night partying with in- 
timate friends and several chilled bottles of 
notorious Andre. But, an educated mind such 
as yours is clearly capable of far more creative 
ideas of what to do with your money. 

How does investing grab you? Sound too 
risky? Be brave. Overcome the starving student 
syndrome. Spice up your life. It doesn’t 
take a million ta become a millionaire, just the 
mind of one. 

Several types of investment opportunities 
await you. You don’t need to sweat the 
withdrawl of your $5,000.00 life savings from 
the bank. Small sums of money can be just as 
easily invested as large. 

You don’t need a degree in business to know 
how to invest. A reasonable knowledge of the 
specific market and the ability to think logically 
are two essentials. Many investors buy stock in 
companies they know nothing about. But a 
smart one takes a good look at the things he 
already knows and has an interest in, and does 
his research from there. 

Mutual funds offer the small investor diver- 
sification as well as professional management. 
Professional managers pool the money of many 


(Continued on page 33) 
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* THE ONLY OLD-FASHIONED HAMBURGER STAND STILL REMAINING 
WHERE FRESH MEAT AND PRODUCE COME FIRST! 


* ALL MEAT AND PRODUCE DELIVERED FRESH 7 DAYS A WEEK—NEVER FROZEN. 
* CALL AHEAD FOR SPEEDY TAKEOUT SERVICE OR BRING THE ENTIRE FAMILY. 
EXPERIENCE THE LAST GREAT HAMBURGER STAND, FATBURGER! 


*x NEW x 


FATBURGER OF LONG BEACH 


THE LAST GREAT HAMBURGER STAND 
NOW HAS WORLD FAMOUS PASTRAMI % POUND 
OF MEAT ON AFRENCH ROLL WITH MUSTARD AND 
PICKELS FOR JUST $3.50 


* * * SEE YOU HERE x x x 


PATIBURGE Rittraerandesemsencrccsmneete tier esenaettistissse. 1.85 IONE (BYSXE) eosoactionoscsocooasdooqadnnoouogonedoocsyoq9NnoaGDbo5000 1.50 
CHEESET BURGER a csnissrmcnarssssewecesmstcusedeldenses 2.10 TNCLO) sopncosoonsnacadecsdeeosedabboseponqsadeovabooocnedaagspoban00R0 1.30 
CHIBMBURG ER Mra canscresstonssanecessceesereassepenreaseen 2.30 TZN MVS  sccpboonceacdnaecnsadanocguoacdcudpebecdo8500q0055000000005% 1.80 
EGG) BURGER ian scceccsscsiasansocnm echt csnaidepisiiseltss 2.25 EGG SANDWICH ...........cccccecccstseeeteeeneeeeneeseee eens 1.00 
BACONIBURGER ee rcr in csneasena sence smecnseesasete ssc <r 2.55 BACON & EGG SANDWICH ......... ccc eeeeeneeeee eens 1.95 
KINGIBURGERMricatisersstecscestnadeestermednectieos sin 2.65 HAM & EGG SANDWICH .........:ccccceeeceseeee eee ene es 1.95 
DOUBEE*FATIBUIRGERMircnesesastaerc-tnmmeccratsacc 2.75 SAUSAGES & EGG SANDWICH ............ccceeeeees 1.95 
DOUBEE KING BURGER Gir.. nancempectmesenacdensta. 3.45 FRENCH FRIES) ............cccnensssessssrtecceesornssereeserne 85 
Add: STAY NMSSS)) cuacsvodnesassnso0obsoooncopngocanosoepuoDaonboae .85 & 1.20 
({RISSSTS ansanobsnoadonsanacnoncasnnabeonnpecassodansdesdsson000 .25 COKE © DIET COKE oc. iii rien eeceeoeenees .65 & .85 
TAME), sccococonasdeaneécatacacophesedssoubnovoongaqddacenavanbacd .45 CHERRY COKE 20..5...cceccntecserssseenescresseersee .65 & .85 
[CYC) Gnovaodanosondoodoponqndasesanauecbabondensadadocdccendoarione .40 SPRITE © ROOTBEER ..........:0000sssseseeeeee 65 & .85 

[EV NOXO)N | cesbanaenanossebonadeaobdooodbsonnoropanooudonocDpuapsded .70 (CLO) AETS copaoncssononge doncnecroobadcpacbobaaduanondqnedovecn2000008 .40 
DONS, SccscneocaonoctoanabenaanoodusocoonsdcnncanuoonadocHodnaduantodnt .50 

(O{AITE MEO TL sroneousasoaposeppoucaadebdssnoncaocdgesnaodo0nd 1.25/2.15 SWEET POTeAPPLE®PEACH PIE ........:sseeeeeeeee 1.35 
(TRIM INP TARUIESSS pcosasenossenaontoch dhoocousoodcaodnosnoGenoaGKe 1.50 KTS “UTEAA “cococudocospesnnbeensansecoqccpd0ausbs0anadanaqsosdodDedude0 .60 
(CRIME INP CGARIIRAS) cancosncosonbonsonssosdouanoxbssbdcqdaoaduan0enGc 1.25 FRICKE WEN sbsccsubcossocnnabscondcoraosnatacappnoocueaaodaeascancede .40 
(CTRILPAS) “qacooonedénancescossooabsdanonsouaneccoobonpudandoaandudeacadée .45 ORANGE JUICE ........ccccsscscucesscnencectseceeeennencens .60 


Burger Includes: Mustard, Relish, Onions, Pickles, Tomato, Lettuce, Mayonnaise 


1315 LONG BEACH BLVD. at ANAHEIM ST., LONG BEACH, CA 213/599-8320 
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Spring Break 
in Halley’s Wake 


P.S. You Hate Us 


By Matt Keto 


‘When you live someplace where the weather is always temperate, ! 
the sun always shines, and there are more recreational opportunities | 
than in the rest of the world put together, what do you do to get away 
from it all? You go someplace sweltering, where it gets dark in the | 
middle of the afternoon and where there is nothing whatsoever to do. | 
Palm Springs and its neighboring towns."' | 

How to California, Johnathan Roberts } 
| 


“‘Never has there been a disaster without a comet, or a comet 
without a disaster.’ Rene Descartes 


The clenched jaws gauged about a ten on the Clint Eastwood Intensity | 
Scale. Cigarette smoke squeezed up behind Ray Ban shades and sunk into 
eyes already squinted in determination. The two guys hunched forward in 
the big, black Volvo station wagon and willed it to go even faster. The 


visibility in the rear-view verged on zero because of all the crap piled up 
Illustration by Dan Sweetman in back. 
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the sun always shines, and there are more recreational opportunities 
than in the rest of the world put together, what do you do to get away 
from it all? You go someplace sweltering, where it gets dark in the 
middle of the afternoon and where there is nothing whatsoever to do. 
Palm Springs and its neighboring towns.’' 
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“Never has there been a disaster without a comet, or a comet 


without a disaster.’ Rene Descartes 


The clenched jaws gauged about a ten on the Clint Eastwood Intensity 
Scale. Cigarette smoke squeezed up behind Ray Ban shades and sunk into 
eyes already squinted in determination. The two guys hunched forward in 
the big, black Volvo station wagon and willed it to go even faster. The 


visibility in the rear-view verged on zero because of all the crap piled up 
Illustration by Dan Sweetman in back. 
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Bob slapped ‘‘In the Mood’’ in the stereo. Glenn Miller mingled with 
the Dunhill haze. Matt, functioning as navigator, searched an old road- 
map of the Coachella Valley, looking for a good spot to view Halley’s 
Comet when this clear, breezy Friday afternoon turned to night. Still 
about forty miles remained until they reached Palm Springs and all that 
sun and fun and debauchery. 

Matt and Bob made up only a minute portion of the masses that jet to 
the desert every Spring to get away briefly from the Constant Grind of 
College Life. Every one of them is willing to risk complete mental and 
physical destruction in the name of Having a Good Time. It’s all got to 
happen—and happen fast. Because Spring Break isn’t really a break. 
More like a pause, actually. A week isn’t enough time to do anything at a 
normal clip. The expectations of a Great Time are high and demanding, 
which is why everyone comes back with stories not about trips to the 
Grand Canyon or the Annual Broccoli Festival in Salinas, but rather who 
puked the most, who nailed whom, or who just spent the whole time pass- 
ed out. The Grim Pursuit of Fun reigns supreme in the desert. 

Grim, indeed. Also boring if booze isn’t around. The major thing re- 
quired for a successful Spring Break desert jaunt is enough liquor. It keeps 
the mind off the fact there’s nothing to do. This is exactly what bothered 
city officials in Palm Springs and also Fort Lauderdale, Florida, the Other 
place to go over break. Higher-ups in Lauderdale proudly howled: *‘Dur- 
ing this week, the streets will be running ankle-deep with beer.’’ Are they 
going to issue swords and chain-mail suits to all officers? The City Fathers 
of the Desert promise vacationers ‘‘two police cars on every block to 
maintain order.’’ Could be interesting. The entire Palm Springs police 
force against fifty bazillion underage booze-swilling clowns. 

Anyway... 

Bob and Matt had just blown into Club Cyprus, the motor inn where 
they and about sixteen of their friends planned to stay. One of these ac- 
quaintances, Brooks, pulled up in a Rabbit convertable, got out, and 
stared into the black Volvo’s backspace for a while, trying to figure out 
how the hell to get the two-hundred-plus dollars’ worth of alcoholic 
beverages to the room without causing major social unrest. Unless you’re 
a real philanthropist-type, never flaunt your wealth and belongings in 
Palm Springs. If it’s visible, it’s fair game; what belongs to one belongs to 
all. 

Mr. Wang, proprietor of Club Cyprus and known to everyone who has 
ever had to deal with him as ‘‘The Wanger,’’ was a recent immigrant to 
these shores from Taiwan and possessed a less-than-complete command of 
the English tongue. It took Bob half an hour to explain that he and the 
gang had arrived a day earlier than their reservations and now they 
wanted to rent out the big Michael Jackson Suite for this extra night. 
Then everybody would gladly move to their appointed rooms on satur- 
day. Damn! It was a difficult and frustrating time. 

Club Cyprus wasn’t exactly AAA rated. A window on the upper floor 
that Bob had punched out in a drunken frenzy the last time the gang 
stayed here had been nailed over with plywood, even though someone 
had slipped The Wanger enough money to fix it. A real class act, this 
was. In. homage to holidays in general, or maybe to the American Spirit, 
The Wanger and his family, who lived somewhere in the front office, 
decorated the place year-round with little twinkly Christmas lights. Long 
strands of gold tinsel twisted around two of the taller palm trees surroun- 
ding the pool. Festive. Almost made you forget about the screens that had 
been slit open by burglars and then nailed over with more plywood and 
instead of a Gideon Bible, the rooms each had a copy of The Teachings of 
Buddha on a nightstand, or that new life forms sprung out of the 
fungus-infested showers every day. But they let patrons break the rules 
here, and that’s necessary when you’re blowing off steam in the desert. 
You learn to love and enjoy living in squalor. 

Having secured the room, Bob, Matt and Brooks carried in the booze: 
One-hundred-eighty cans of beer and forty liters of wine coolers in two 
large, wooden cases marked ‘‘CANNON AMMO”? and three or four 
boxes loaded with cocktail mixin’s for nighttime social drinking. They 
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dragged all this past a group of wide-eyed Marines on weekend leave from 
Twentynine Palms, the local base. 

Tom, Dayna and Cheryl, three comrades, arrived carrying armloads of 
motorized Uzi squirt guns--guaranteed to shoot two-hundred-fifty bursts a 
minute for a distance of up to thirty-five feet. A bitchen thing to have in 
the presence of a marauding Palm Springs cop--especially since they look- 
ed so damned real. 

Paying real money for frozen water makes about as much sense as a 
conservative Democrat, but tons of ice is required stuff out in the desert. 
Tom and Brooks went out in search of a major-league ice machine, Club 
Cyprus having no such luxury, of course. They parked by a field sur- 
rounded with hotel motel-like structures and goosestepped across the 
weeds while singing ‘‘Jingle Bells,’’ just to give the locals a good impres- 
sion of young vacationers. The first stop was both a seniors’ rest home 
and a mistake. 

‘*Hi!’’ Brooks said cheerily to the cowed old man who opened the 
door. ‘‘Got’ny ice machines around here?”’ 

The old man paused fearfully. These bastards came around every year 
just to tear the place up. 

‘*There are...no ice machines...here,’’ he replied quietly. 

“*Oh...sorry...’bye.”’ 

The next place was a motel, much more promising. They approached 
from behind and looked through a window. A bunch of girls were danc- 
ing around in the bathroom. Aha. Tom pounded on the window, but got 
no response. They walked around and tried the front door. A guy about 
their age answered. 

‘Hey dude, got an ice machine here?”’ 

‘*Yeah, right over there.’” The guy seemed really depressed. 

Tom and Brooks headed over and filled an empty cooler to the top. 
They came back to the room to thank the guy for his directions. 

‘No problem. You guys want a beer?’’ The guy needed friends. 

‘*No thanks, we have thousands where we come from. By the way, 
there’s a buncha girls dancing around in your bathroom.”’ 

His eyes lit up as if he’d seen Halley’s Comet or something. This was 
what he’d come to the desert for--and in his own bathroom! 

When Tom and Brooks returned from the ice-gathering mission, they 
noticed that no one seemed to care whether they had any ice in their 
drinks or not. Tom was approached by a Marine who'd noticed he had a 
camera. The Marine had heard someone around Club Cyprus was writing 
something and he wanted to help. 


“I don’t know how to fix a tire!” He yelled. 
‘I'm rich! I live in Newport Beach! I have 
AAA!” 


““You wanna get a wild picture?’’ he blurted. ‘*A friend of ours got hit 
out there on the road and you can still see the chalk marks!’’ 

It was enough for Tom, who followed the excited Marine to the street. 
Dayna, Tom’s girlfriend, wandered up to Matt, well on his way to becom- 
ing completely addled, and asked what the hell was going on. 

“T think Tom went out to take pictures of dead Marines, or 
something,’’ Matt babbled. 

““That’s disgusting,’ Dayna said. 

““No it’s not,’’ Matt replied, ‘‘it’s photojournalistic integrity.’ 

Another Marine walked up. 

““You wanna know something about Palm Springs cops?”’ 

OUTLET 

““They’re all total assholes. A coupla days ago I drank, like, a fifth of 
Jack Daniels an’ about a case of beer and then I went out to get, like, a 
piece of pizza and they arrested me outside the place. Like, I got arrested 
for eating pizza.” 
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‘*What 
there?”’ 

“Oh. One of our buddies got hit here last night. All fucked up, ya 
know? A hit and run. He was stuck in jail with the dude that hit him. 

“At five o’clock this morning he wasn’t back so we figured he was just 
passed out somewhere and, like, then our bud walks in...and a limo’d 
dropped him off up here in front. He didn’t remember where he was stay- 
ing, so the guy just drove him around until he saw it.”’ 

‘*Palm Springs has limos from the jail!’’ another Marine chortled. 
‘‘He goes to jail and comes home in a fuckin’ limo.”’ 

Confused Marines, obviously. Limos from jail? Arrests for public pizza- 
eating? Not likely. But a guy getting thrown in jail with the goon that 
ran over him? That was intense. Would the Club Cyprus gang get 
through the Break alive and unjailed? 


about the chalkmark guy out on the road 


“The comet, that fearful star, which overthrows the powers of the 
earth, showed its terrible locks."”’. 
Pliny the Elder 


A few hours later, some of the crew piled into two cars and ripped off 
down the Ortega highway toward the San Jacinto Mountains to witness 
the comet. 

‘*Who cares?’’ Bob snarled after they'd left, ‘‘it’s just a big ball of dirt 
and ice.”’ 

Ggreg and Julian, two guys from USC, rode in a black Ford Tempo 
with Brooks, who was in the backseat, sleeping off a gin and tonic-induced 
stupor. Behind them, in a brown Toyota station wagon, were Chad, an 
aspiring young rock star, and Matt and Tom, all incoherent but awake. 
Both cars were following an early-seventies model Camaro full of locals 
who’d said they knew all the quick ways to get up the mountains. The 
caravan headed skyward. 

‘‘Hey Ggreg,’’ Julian said to the semi-drunk driver, ‘‘drift to the left a 
little or we'll go off this cliff over here.’’ Then they drove into a moun- 
tain. 

Meanwhile, Chad, Tom and Matt drove halfway off a short ledge. 

“*Get out and push the car back,’’ Chad said calmly to his passengers. 

They did, and got a grip on the car underneath the front bumper. 

‘‘Okay, go.”’ 

Chad forgot to put it in reverse and the car lurched out further. What 
was the cause of all this stupidity in the hills? Too much drink? Not 
enough planning? The Curse of the Comet? Chad’s crew finally got the 
Toyota back on the road and slowly rounded the turn they’d skidded by 
minutes before. On the other side of the curve, Ggreg, who often 
resembled Daffy Duck in both appearance and attitude, paced around his 
car and screamed while Julian checked the blown-out right front tire. 

“I don’t know how to fix a tire!’’ he yelled. ‘‘I’m rich! I live in 
Newport Beach! I have AAA!”’ 

‘You see a phone around here?’’ Julian sneered, replacing the tire 
himself with something that looked like a go-kart wheel. The locals in the 
Camaro had disappeared. The gang was on its own. 

“‘We’re on an Indian reservation,’’ Chad whispered harshly as he 
stared at a sign by the side of the road. ‘‘We should be cool.”’ 

Everyone stared around with new quietness and respect. When had the 
White Man stolen this place from its original owners? Were they still 
pissed? The troupe stood waiting for a hollering horde of banshees, all 
controlled by bad vibes straight from Halley’s Comet, to come screaming 
down from the hills on top of them, demanding blood for atonement and 
the return of their swimming pools, golf courses and happy hours. An 
unsettling thought. Everyone stayed cool. 

They wouldn’t have seen the comet if Chad, after taking the lead in the 
Toyota, hadn’t spotted two guys standing by a car parked off the road. He 
rolled down his window and shouted. 

‘Hey! You guys know where the comet is?!”’ 

One of them pointed skyward. 
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“It’s right up there, dude.”’ 

The gang fell out of the cars. Brooks had reawakened for the Awesome 
Spectacle. They all stumbled around for a while and then looked up. It 
looked like the pictures. A little fainter, but actually more intense, ’cuz it 
was really up there, with no media filter to tone it down. How could 
those goons of long ago have thought this astral enigma was a bringer of 
doom? The fools. 

After a long period of quiet admiring, they got back in their cars and 
headed down the mountain. It was about 5:30 a.m. and the sun was com- 
ing up. It was freezing. According to Chad, they’d been about thirty feet 


He looked like a giant, 
evil scarecrow up there 
in the setting sun. 


away from a fence with a full-on winter wonderland on the other side. 
They passed a group of people waiting to catch the dawn. These were not 
vacationers. No, thirty or so locals had come up here to have a moment 
of peace before the first full day of Spring Break hit the desert. It was a 
hell of a view. The entire valley down below with all the lights going off 
and the brightening sky turning the smog a subtle gold. Utter tranquility. 
Everyone was impressed. 

‘‘Hey Ggreg,’’ somebody shouted, “get the ghetto blaster out. This 
needs music.’? Then, ‘‘Do we have any more beer?’’ 

The Ugly Southern Californian in action. 


‘‘We have, in the war between Caesar and Pompey, an example of 
the terrible effects which follow the apparition of a comet.’ 


Pliny the Elder 


The cultural mission over, everyone was now free to do the correct, ex- 
pected thing: pass out in the sun and wallow in self-indulgence. This was 
no problem for the comet crew from the mountain, who got in around 
8:00 a.m. and stayed coherent long enough to relate the adventure and 
then to notice that someone, probably the Marines, had stolen in- 
numerable beers, twenty liters of wine coolers, Toms sunglasses and 
camera and about half the squirt guns. 

Big deal. It was Bloody Mary time. 

Brooks, who’d gotten a fairly good sleep the night before, wandered 
around and stared at the lazy sods with comtempt. 

‘‘What the hell are we gonna do all day?’’ he said to a reclining Bob. 
“‘Just sit around here and get drunk?”’ 

He was way too hyperactive for a climate where the most you could say 
for action was that you swam a little, or played golf if you were able, or 
played some tennis before heat stroke struck, or went to the store to get 
food. God forbid if there were more around like him, all wanting 
something to do. 

The Wanger started washing down the pool area for the millionth time 
that morning. Then he noticed a dog wandering between the chaise 
lounges. Bad, bad! And the dog itself was one hell of a mutation. It sort of 
looked like a dingo with a shrew’s face. Its twisted, gnarled ears were 
glued on backwards. The Wanger circled in closer to the odd beast, his 
motives unknown. The dog’s owner, who was seated in a chair next to 
Ggreg and Tom and probably didn’t care how ugly her dog was, leaned 
forward with a look of worry across her features. 

‘‘What’s he doing?’’she asked no one in particular. 

“I think he’s gonna eat it,’’ Ggreg responded. 

The wary dog suddenly bolted. The Wanger relaxed and continued 
washing. He accidentally splashed water on Brooks, who'd finally settled 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Looking Behind the Grit and Grime 


Artin the Angels’ 


Downtown Los Angeles does not fit the 
postcard image of sunny, beachy Southern 
California. The boxy warehouses and garages in 
its industrialized heart lack any color or design 
beyond the functional. Scores of winos and 
others of society’s discards sleep in dumpsters 
and alleyways at night; during the day they 
hunker down on cracked sidewalks, hiding 
behind small paper bags with only the lip of a 
half-pint peeking through. 

It certainly seems an unlikely place for a 
creative spirit to reside; that art might coexist 
with the grit and grime. Yet behind this decay- 
ing facade, inside downtown’s decrepit 
buildings, thrives one of the most vibrant art 
scenes in the country today. 

From Venice in the Sixties it came, a 
burgeoning art community seeking cheaper 
rent and larger spaces than could be found in 
that developing beach-front colony. Following 
the lead of the artists of SoHo, New York’s in- 
dustrial district, local artists began relocating in 
downtown Los Angeles in the mid-70s, concen- 
trating first in the blocks east of Little Tokyo, 
then spreading north and south into the central 
produce and industrial districts. The artists 
shared a common dream: to be discovered, to be 
recognized. To be able to live off their work, 
their life’s passion. 

And now, in the ‘80s, this community has 
been discovered. A few artists are even making 
it. Major galleries have been established, such as 
the Temporary Contemporary in Little Tokyo, 
and the new Los Angeles Contemporary Exhibi- 
tions building (LACE). The soon-to-be-opened 
Museum of Contemporary Art, a high-tech 
multi-media exhibition. center, promises to be a 
major new house for the arts in Southern 
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California. Such growth seems to indicate 
strong public support for art in Los Angeles. 

But is it? And if more attention is being 
given to the artistic community, is this 
beneficial to all parties involved? Living 
downtown is suddenly fashionable; both artists 
and the artsy want to be involved in the action 
and excitement. Consequently, rents have shot 
sky-high. Real estate speculators are refur- 
bishing buildings into extravagant (and expen- 
sive) ‘‘planned artist-in-residence complexes,’’ 
essentially artsy condos unaffordable to most ar- 
tists. 

The small galleries that once proliferated in 
the district’s cheap rental rates are now closing, 
moving uptown to Santa Monica and West 
Hollywood in search of the wealthy buyers 
reluctant to venture down into the ‘‘rough 
areas.’ Yet the artists, for the most part, re- 
main living in their lofts and studios, producing 
their work and paying their increasing rents. 

Some artists contend that, although many 
people attend gallery shows and openings, they 
do so for the excitement, for the party at- 
mosphere, or simply because it’s 
“‘fashionable.’’? They rarely buy the art being 
shown. 

Like New York’s SoHo, which has become a 
pseudo-bourgeois neighborhood of professionals 
and trendy poseurs, the question is whether 
success will spoil the colony, and ultimately, if 
Los Angeles is ready to take its artists seriously. 

After weeks of dodging big rigs, wandering 
among seemingly deserted warehouses, and 
stepping over derelicts, I realized that survival 
downtown went to the fittest. 

Painter Mark Gash, 30, hails from Texas. 
After receiving his MFA from Cal Arts three 


years ago, he moved downtown to be near other 
artists. Mark’s been painting on and off for 13 
years, seriously for six. 

At first’ glance his appearance is rather 
disconcerting. Confined to a wheelchair, he is 
all of two and a half feet tall, with tiny legs and 
an oversized belly. 

Our conversation took place in his large, airy 
studio just south of the Santa Monica Freeway. 
Black cement pillars painted with pagan sym- 
bols stood guard over paintings, records, and 
personal miscellany stacked against every wall. 
Outside, trucks rumbled by in a steady proces- 
sion. 

“‘Colorful’’ is the single most descriptive 
word for Mark and his work, which is clearly 
an extension of himself. Drawing upon televi- 
sion (he watched up to sixteen hours a day as a 
kid) and animation, his creations are mostly 
large and bright cartoon-like characters, such as 
scarecrows or genies. “‘I’ve always been into 
animation,’’ he says. ‘‘My paintings are like 
storyboards.”’ 

Mark’s latest project is a series of female 
nudes lounging on his livingroom sofa-- 
definitely something to arrest the eye. ‘‘The 
pleasure of being a post-modern artist,’’ he 
says, ‘‘is that you aren’t limited to one ’ism, 
you don’t have to worry about the next thing.’’ 
Instead you can look back and observe the 
works of others.’? Mark also performs, gives 
poetry readings, and has been in several televi- 
sion commercials and movies, most recently 
making a cameo appearance in To Live and Die 
In LA, 

Having lived in New York, Mark cites the 
physical closeness of the artists there as a 
positive force. ‘“You see artists every day,’’ he 
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says. He finds more distance in LA, but still 
thinks the scene here has a lot of potential and 
is going to grow. ‘‘Even if the rents do go up, 
we'll just move someplace else.”’ 

Computer music composer Drew Lesso, 37, a 
downtown resident for the past eight years, 
believes the art scene in Los Angeles is a 
renaissance of sorts. ‘‘We have the Joffrey 
Ballet, the MOCA and the new theatre 
groups.’ Drew’s forte is working with har- 
monics. Specifically, he translates a visual work, 
such as a painting, into one that can be heard. 
Having studied with avant-garde composer 
Karlheinz Stockhausen, Drew is in the process 
of digitizing or mathematically graphing, lines 
of color in a friend’s painting into a musical, 
verbal score, to be played on various in- 
struments and spoken by poets. 

Living in a small, homey studio just across 
from Little Tokyo and the Temporary Contem- 
porary, Drew typifies the proverbial starving ar- 
tist. He likes downtown because everything is 
so close and he doesn’t need a car to get 
around. “‘There’s a good communication now 
between artists living here.’’ Are there any that 
he prefers? ‘‘I don’t have any particular 
tastes...I’m receptive towards any kind of art or 
music.’ Drew has hopes of teaching harmonics 
and music in the future. 

A man with a different view of the 
downtown art scene is 3-D aficionado Ray 

, Zone. He sees a birth rather than a rebirth. 
“LA is the new city o1 arts,’’ states the self- 
proclaimed champion of three-dimensional 
(anaglyph) art, popular culture, and the city of 
Los Angeles. Although technically not a 
downtown artist (he resides in Hollywood), he is 
deeply involved in the downtown doings. 
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Mark Gash, 30, adds a stroke to his latest project, a series of female nudes lounging on his livingroom sofa. ‘‘The pleasure of being a post- 
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modernist,’’ he says, ‘‘is that you aren't limited to one ‘ism. 


The 3-D process, a gimmick popular in the 
50s in movies and comics, has been a lifelong 
fascination for Zone. Upon his arrival to LA in 
1982, he promptly opened a comic art gallery 
(now defunct) called Zomo Art Space, and 
began writing art reviews and essays for various 
publications. 

Zone now boasts his own cable TV program, 
The Zone Show, which he describes as a ‘‘talk 
show for artists, and a video magazine of the 
arts.’ It airs on various cable channels around 
the southland. Ray also manages the 3-D Zone 
Company for producing anaglyph images. 
Another of his numerous three-dimensional 
ventures include a huge mural in tribute to the 
Hollywood movie genre. 

Zone has yet another major interest: 
promoting Los Angeles as an art capital. 
“‘Championing 3-D as an art form is like cham- 
pioning LA as a national art center,’’ he confid- 
ed as we sat in the kitchen of his small apart- 
ment, which was crammed full of 50s parapher- 
nalia. ‘This city is an intelligent, cultural en- 
vironment. I want to disprove the stereotype of 
Californians as nuts, fruits, and flakes, a place 
where the people are more concerned with 
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BMWs and consumption rather than content. 
I’m trying to speed up the artistic evolution of 
ASS 

Since the closing of his Zomo gallery a few 
years back, Zone has taken his new gallery on 
the road, in the form of the Zomo Mobile Art 
Space, which stages one-day art events and con- 
tests at various lofts around town. He believes 
performance art, which combines painting, 
sculpture, dance and other media elements, to 
be the art of the future. 

The next three artists I interviewed had 
either a negative or indifferent attitude toward 
the LA scene, reflecting the problems which 
plague the downtown colony. Skip Arnold, a 
video artist who lives in a small studio in South 
Central Los Angeles, has been involved in 
various artistic mediums for most of his life. 
Originally a painter from Buffalo, New York, 
he became interested in the ‘‘Happenings’’ of 
Allan Kaprow, and the action involved in art. 
He began working with video, filming his in- 
dividual performances, creating a unique art 
form. He sees Henry Miller and avant-garde 
video artist Nam June Paik as influences on 


his work. 


““My work is designed to create a spectacle, 
to grab you and make you think. I make a 
general statement, but there are many messages 
within the context of the piece.’’ Indeed. His 
latest project consists of full-page ads placed in 
art-oriented magazines, including High Perfor- 
mance and Spectacle, which express cultural 
elements he finds in modern America. One, en- 
titled ‘‘Do You Wanna Get Hurt?,’’ shows a 
close-up of Arnold pointing a .357 Magnum at 
the reader. This symbol of power and male 
masculinity is also explored in a video piece call- 
ed ‘‘Girls in Bikinis,’’ in which Arnold, naked, 
jumps and twists while brandishing a rifle and 
shouting obscenities. 

““The sole purpose of some of my work is to 
get published or printed,’’ he says, referring to 
a recent work in which he attracted the atten- 
tion of the media by pouring a bottle of tap 
water from New York City, known to contain 
plutonium, into the Hollywood reservoir. ‘‘I’ve 
had my videos on MTV and several local chan- 
nels.”’ 

Having lived downtown for five years, Ar- 
nold regards the scene as ‘‘having some poten- 
tial.’’ And he believes there are a few good ar- 
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tists, but that the high rent is really driving 
them away. “‘When I moved out here it was 
cheap and practical. Now it’s outrageous. I plan 
to move back to New York soon.’’ 

Central Skid Row looms before me. Dump- 
sters overflowing with garbage. Sleazy hotels 
and bars vying for attention amid multi-colored 
scrawls of graffiti. In one of the long, non- 
descript, brick buildings just off Seventh Street 
lives painter and sculptor John Reeves, 43. 

Stepping over the sleeping (unconscious?) 
bum at his front door, I enter a world of quirky 
viewpoints and unusual perspectives. John’s 
works could be described as ‘“‘slices of 
life’’--objects depicted at various random angles, 
then juxtaposed as diptychs, or two-part pain- 
tings. He has been painting and sculpting all his 
life. ‘I’m into tackiness in people and things, 
and that Spencer Tracy-like male attitude,’’ he 
tells me. Except for the ‘‘soft’’ sculptures of 
Pop artist Claes Oldenberg, Reeves claims no in- 
fluences by other artists. ‘‘I like to lift things 
from the edges, to borrow things so that the 
style becomes your own. It’s sort of 
voyeuristic. ”” 

Reeves, a downtown resident for six years, 
has been, and will remain, behind New York,”’ 
he says, ‘“because people aren’t making signifi- 
cant contributions to the arts, or buying art. 
The few artists who do make it move East.”’ 
Part of New York’s advantage, he says, lies in 
its background of public support and the in- 
fluence of European painters throughout the 
20th century. Yet, despite all this negativity, 
Cam says he ‘‘still likes downtown. It’s a good 
place for a saturation of artists to exist.”’ 
businessmen and people from the Westside.”’ 
And the future of the Los Angeles scene? “‘It’s 
on its way down.”’ 

Adding to this gloomy picture was painter 
Cam Slocum, curator of his in-studio ‘‘Galleria 
by the Water,’’ now defunct. Slocum, on the 
Los Angeles Contemporary Exhibitions (LACE) 
board of directors, is yet another artist on his 
way out. “‘Our space is too expensive. When 
we moved in five years ago, it went for $600 a 
month. Now it’s $800, and when we move it 
will probably jump to $1,500. The owner 
bought the building a few years back for 
$250,000 then sold it recently for $1.3 million, 
with hardly any improvements.”’ 

Slocum believes the high rents will eventually 
drive the real artists out and draw the yuppies 
in. ‘‘Five or six years ago, space was going for 
five to ten cents a square foot. Now it’s up to a 
dollar. The whole area is becoming very 
trendy.’ Slocum claims Angelenos don’t 
take their artists seriously, and that the glitz of 
Hollywood detracts from the total scene. ‘“‘LA 
has and will remain behind New York’’ he 
says, ‘‘because people aren’t making significant 
contributions to the arts, or buying art. The few 
artists who do make it move East.’’ Part of 
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New York’s advantage, he says, lies in its 
background of public support and the influence 
of European painters throughout the 20th cen- 
tury. Yet, despite all this negativity, Cam says 
he ‘‘still likes downtown. It’s a good place for a 
saturation of artists to exist.”’ 

As for his works, they consist of what he calls 
‘‘light-box paintings:’’ paintings lit from 
behind to emphasize certain features. These in- 
clude symbols, objects, and faces of people. He 
now incorporates them into his new room-sized 
installations, complete with flashing lights, 
disco-ball, and other elements of modern Pop 
culture. He describes them as _ being 
‘‘thetorical-expressing social concerns and 
motives of today.”’ 

Art for Slocum is a full-time job. ‘‘It’s hard 
to work forty hours, then come home and 
paint,”’ says this graduate of UCSD who was in- 
to performances for seven years and has been 
painting for four. ‘‘I believe an artist should 
promote his or her self. You just can’t sit in 
your studio and wait to be discovered. I think 
there should be a gallery in every artist’s 
space.’’ Unfortunately, his ‘‘Galleria’’ has been 
dormant for some eight months in anticipation 
of a move. He is currently showing in Chicago, 
and plans to exhibit this fall in LA. 

Across the courtyard from Cam Slocum’s 
building lives Ruth Villasenor, an Art History 
major at CSULB and curator/founder of the 
Cheap Racist Gallery. If the name sounds a little 
odd, it should-it’s intentional. ‘‘I wanted a 
name that set it apart from other galleries, to 
identify it as an alternative space for artists to 
use.” The name has caused quite a stir, produc- 
ing confusion and anger in some. ‘‘We don’t 
actually show racist works,’’ she laughs. 

Ruth moved into her loft with two artist 


friends about a year and a half ago. Smaller than 
the average space, but still quite spacious, it 
boasts a commanding view of a junkyard filled 
with rusting truck axles. Although Ruth is not 
an artist herself, her interest in art pushed her 
into the heart of the Los Angeles scene. “‘I 
wanted to give unknown local artists the ex- 
posure I thought they deserved, without the re- 
quirements of popularity and marketability 
other galleries demand.”’ 

Since opening her gallery, she has staged 
several one-of-a-kind shows of paintings and in- 
stallations, including works by Mark Gash. 
““Cam Slocum was a sort of mentor to me, and 
he has been very supportive of what I’m 
doing,’’ she says. 

Ruth continues to see ‘‘great potential’’ in 
the downtown colony, but she feels the artists 
may be driven out if they don’t unite their ef- 
forts. ‘‘The increase in the area’s popularity 
will probably drive most artists out. Right now 
we’re looking towards East LA as a possible 
alternative,’’ she adds. 

Her own future? “‘I want to continue my in- 
volvement with artists, maybe become a curator 
at a local gallery or get into art criticism.”’ 

Not all is well with art in LA. Increasing 
commercialization and living expenses 
downtown threaten to scatter the community of 
artists, as does a lack of serious public support. 
Perhaps, as Ruth Villasenor says, the downtown 
artists will unite to preserve low rents and good 
exposure. Or perhaps, as some have suggested, 
inexpensive public housing is required. Or 
maybe the time has really come for the colony 
to move on to a new location. As it stands now, 
Los Angeles reigns as the West Coast art 
capital. With teamwork and public support, it 
might become the cutting edge of the art world. 


“I'm into tackiness ... and that Spencer Tracy-like male attitude,’' says John Reeves, 43. His 
“‘slice-of-life’’ works provide a bright contrast to drab Central Skid Row, looming just outside. 
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It’s 11 p.m. on a Saturday night. I drive 
through downtown LA with my friends. We 
park. The streets of Seedy City appear deserted. 
Should we get out? Is it safe? We decide to risk 
it. We get out of the car and it’s freezing out- 
side. We run across the street and turn left 
down a dark alley, holding our breath as we 
pass two reeking, garbage-filled dumpsters. 
Swallowed by the darkness, we descend a stair- 
case. At the bottom, we look through a dusty 
window only to see an empty room. No people. 
No dancing. Nothing. Disappointed, we run 
back up the stairs into the black, icy night. 

We wanted Amnesia, but found nothing. No, 
we weren’t looking to suffer from memory loss, 
just an underground dance club that opened 
here two weeks earlier. It had already moved--as 
transient as the neighborhood winos and bag 
ladies. One night there, the next gone. 

On another night we have better luck finding 
World’s End. We pay our $5 cover and walk in- 
to the club filled with neurotic, exotic, even 
quixotic characters. A fat girl with a shaved 
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head walks in wearing nothing save Saran 
Wrap--not even shoes. At least she rolled the 
Wrap before it was put on, rather than wearing 
it wrapped flat and transparent. A guy who 
looks like Sade slithers by. His long braid 
swishes above his tight, black miniskirt. After 
shoving me aside, he flirts with my friend, 
John. Thanks. Next the Madonna Men bounce 
in. They have bleached, Madonna-style hair and 
wear big bows on their heads. So far, they seem 
like the most well-adjusted people in the place. 
Another guy comes in. He, surprisingly, 
resembles a male. But he acts like Marilyn 
Monroe. Later, I see him with his friends 
discussing next weekend’s trip to San Francisco. 

Amnesia and World’s End follow a long line 
of LA underground clubs. The Zero initiated 
the first New Wave and Punk undergrounds in 
1980. Opened by John Pochna and Wayzatta 
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Camerone, Zero set a standard for other clubs 
to follow. Club owners don’t enforce a dress 
code, nor do they have strict rules. Outsiders 
assume such an attitude would cause a club to 
get out of hand. Nobody gets hurt, though. 
Violence rarely occurs, except when police in- 
terfere. 

The majority of undergrounders are 18 to 25 
and show a sense of responsibility by either 
working, attending college, or both. 

Most students at these subterranean sideshows 
tend to major in art, drama, or literature. Those 
who do work, hold jobs that range from 
hairstylists to baggage men at LAX airport. 
The clubs, however, hold their doors open to all, 
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and drifters compose another part of the LA 
Underground scene. 

One drifter, Michele, 30, left Canada at age 
20. He traveled through Europe and the United 
States until he decided last year to stay in LA. 
He tries to work a job now and then, usually 
temporary, but it’s his mom who sends him his 
weekly checks. The Canadian drifter chose to 
live in LA because of the attitude here. “‘I don’t 
need drugs—I’m naturally high,’ says 
Michele. I only take them to be even higher. 
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Club owners rent late-night space in 
warehouses, galleries, restaurants, dance 


studios, and concert halls. Some clubs stay in 
the same location for several weeks, but most 
move to avoid police raids. Police constantly 
close underground clubs, the modern 
speakeasies, for serving liquor without a license. 
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During a raid, police arrest club owners as well 
as employees. Some employees fight the police 
and escape, but often those arrested are ridicul- 
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After the race, Zoom over to a nearby am/pm Mini Market. 
We've got just about everything you want. Beer, chips, soda, 
ice cream and sandwiches. 


So before you make the long haul home, make a quick 
stop at am/pm Mini Markets. 


Gare mini 


par. market 
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ed and threatened. 

The original undergrounds doubled as art 
galleries. If necessary, owners told police they 
were having an all-night showing and party. 
Club owners asked a $5 cover charge and serv- 
ed free liquor. Today, clubs still charge about 
$5 to get in, but they sell drinks. Few current 
clubs show individual artists’ work, although 
their decor consists of fluorescent drawings on 
white sheets. 

With locations changing so often, finding a 
club can be confusing. Signs are rarely posted. 
The only clues are an unusual number of park- 
ed cars or people walking on the otherwise 
deserted street. It helps to know someone who 
works or owns an underground. An employee 
can give exact directions and news of club 
moves. 

Most clubs happen only one night a week. 
Some open as early as 10 p.m. while others 
don’t start until 2 am. The Z Club opens on 
Sundays, Scream on Mondays, Glam Slam on 
Wednesdays, and Vitamin X and the Lunch 
Club on Thursdays. On Fridays the Ariel, Zero, 
World’s End, TVC 15, and Meltdown are open. 
Saturday clubs are Plastic Passion, Redrum, 
Mecca, the Bitter End, and Amnesia. 

Although habitues doubtlessly have personal 
reasons for going to the speakeasies, many 
prefer them to legal clubs because of the music 
played. Undergrounders generally do not ap- 
preciate wading through popular dance tracks 
to get to the music they like. Most clubs severe- 
ly prohibit Madonna and her Top 40 compa- 
nions from spinning on their turntables. 

Scream primarily plays Gloomdoom favorites 
from Bauhaus, Sisters of Mercy, and Christian 
Death while tossing in an occasional Violent 
Femmes or Cure tune. For those sinners who 
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don’t want to wait until they die, there is Club 
Hell, appropriately located on Stoner Avenue in 
West L.A. (Personally, I refuse to go to Hell of 
my own free will. Besides, my mom won’t let 
me.) Music played at Club Hell sounds like 
Scream’s. Formerly known as Fetish, TVC 15 
also plays music that echoes Scream’s. While 
playing songs from X-mal Deutschland and 
Tones On Tail, TVC 15 slips in oldies from 
Aretha Franklin to Sonny and Cher. The Bitter 
End and Ariel, provide more variety in their 
music; both clubs play a blend of David Bowie, 
The Cure, Marvin Gaye, Strafe, and Siouxsie 
and the Banshees. 

For some club-goers, being seen matters 
more than what music they hear. Enter the Bit- 
ter End, where the floor show usually begins at 
around midnight, with the performers being the 
patrons themselves. Tonight they parade about 
in predominantly transsexual costumes. Many 
don’t dance. Some lurk in the shadows, occa- 
sionally emerging in case they inadvertently 
denied anyone the viewing pleasure during 
their previous tours around the room, Others 
continuously exhibit their fashions whilst hopp- 
ing from one group of people to the next. A 
guy dressed as a female jockey, complete with 
racing cap, silks, and riding whip, pushes by and 
yells, ‘get someone a Quaalude.‘ Meanwhile, 
another guy in the swarm, wearing a veil, a bra, 
heels, and a skirt made from a white sheet, 
prances around the club laughing at his own 
jokes. 

An underground’s success can be unpredic- 
table. It’s 2 a.m. at the Ariel and no one is in 
the room except the D.J., Bruce, the bartender, 
Tim, my friend, Chris, and me. The owners and 
doorman stand outside to escape the pain of 
looking at the nearly vacant chamber, realizing 
money they are losing this week. While at 11 
p.m., when the club opened, there were about 
fifteen people there, it was now empty because 
they all gradually left. A black cat wanders in. 
We name him Fred because the place is dead. 
The bartender goes outside and now I’m the 
bartender. Shortly, the D.J. leaves. Even Fred 
leaves. But we stay and soon two guys stagger 
in. One wears a tight dress, pumps, and a wig 
and looks like Jane Russell-definitely a full 
figured gal. The other guy follows Jane to one 
of the bars against the wall (the club is a con- 
verted dance studio) where they do plies. They 
get bored and leave, but soon several other peo- 
ple arrive and within a half-hour, the room fills 
up a bit. 

Scott, doorman and decorator of the Ariel, 
whines about how the crowd is so small this 


week because they haven’t had the time or 
money to decorate more lavishly. He believes a 
prehistoric caveman theme would draw a larger’ 
crowd. Scott wears a long black wig to help 
disguise himself from undercover cops. The 
twenty-year-old decorator has lovely skin and 
reveals his beauty secret: ‘‘I smoke a lot of dope 
every night before I go to sleep so that I get a 
good night’s rest.’? Words to live by—or leave 
by. Meanwhile, the club owners, Jim, Charlie 
and Donny (last names withheld to protect the 
semi-innocent), have decided to let D.J. Bruce 
become a partner on this extremely empty 
evening. Ariel closes an hour early. ‘‘Why pro- 
long the agony?’’ Jim asks. 

My friend and I were hiding from one 
another at an underground one night. Some 
guy came up to me and thought I was a drug 
dealer--he wanted LSD. I told him I didn’t have 
any. He didn’t believe me. ‘You look like 
you’d have some,’ he said. What’s that suppos- 
ed to mean? Then I looked around the room 
and everyone seemed happy. But then I 
thought, ‘‘They’re all under some type of in- 
fluence, hallucinogenic or not.’’ I wondered 
how funny this whole scene really is. @ 
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Master of the Mike 


The radio is tuned to KABC (790 AM) and a 
polite British voice is engaged in conversation 
with a caller. ‘‘May I give you my opinion?”’ 
the caller asks of Talkradio host Michael 
Jackson. ‘‘Yes,’’ he answers glibly. ‘‘I’ve heard 
mine often enough.”’ 

Controversial, opinionative, fascinating--just a 
few words to describe Michael Jackson, the 
man who loves to ‘‘Talk.’’ Each weekday the 
Los Angeles-based program host invites the 
thoughts of listeners locally and nationwide. 
Some simply eavesdrop, while others take the 
opportunity to call, voicing their views on any 
given topic and challenging his expert and 
celebrity guests in a robust exchange. 

This is the wonder of Talkradio, a truly 
democratic institution that questions authority 
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By Steven Frankenberg 


and informs the populace; a forum for ideas and 
opinions to be bandied about. Health, politics, 
entertainment, space, foreign policy, national 
policy and anything currently in the news are 
just some of the topics likely to be discussed dai- 
ly. 

Michael’s success has been acknowledged by 
his peers. He won seven Emmys hosting the 
‘*Michael Jackson Show’’ for two years on 
KABC-TV. In 1984, he received his star on the 
Hollywood Walk of Fame, and last year was 
awarded a Golden Mike for a special broadcast 
on hunger. He will celebrate his twentieth year 
at KABC in December. 

UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE spent a day 


with Michael and his staff, to get a behind-the- 
scenes-look at Talkradio. Soon after arriving for 
our tour of the KABC radio complex, we 
caught a glimpse of a short, thin, silver haired 
man wearing a pinstripe suit hurrying into a 
studio. It was our first live look at Michael 
Jackson. 

We were escorted into a small, dark booth to 
wait. Lyle Gregory, Michael’s program direc- 
tor, was busily screening calls and keying infor- 
mation into a computer; he introduced himself 
to us and answered our questions--all in a flow- 
ing, fast-paced, almost chaotic way. 

Lyle puts in long morning hours with 
Jackson, perusing the nations newspapers, con- 
tacting possible guests and searching out key ex- 
perts on a variety of subjects to bring to 
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LA’s Favorite 


Radio Host 


Talks with 


America 


Michael’s show. It’s Lyle who actually chases 
down the news leads while Jackson is on the air. 

A large soundproof window separated us 
from the light maroon colored studio where 
Michael sat with headphones on, viewing his 
computer monitor; a large KABC-logoed 
microphone extended before him. The discus- 
sion was about Nicaragua and President 
Reagan’s recent push for Contra aid. Jackson’s 
in-studio guest was U.C.L.A.’s controversial 
Latin American historian, E. Bradford Burns. 
The professor had created quite a stir in 
Washington and was accused of ‘‘making pro- 
paganda and dispersing ‘disinformation’’’ for 
his less than supportive views on covert aid to 
the Contra’s. ‘‘Irresponsible,’” the White 
House labeled Burns. ‘*God help his students.”’ 

At one point, while Burns was speaking to a 
caller, Jackson pulled the headphones low, stret- 
ched, then peered at Lyle Gregory’s production 
booth. He asked Lyle in his clipped accent if we 
were coming into the studio. “‘At the break 
Michael,’’ he answered. Satisfied, Jackson con- 
tinued with the interview as though listening to 
the caller the whole time. 

‘*Michael has this incredible ability to carry 
on five conversations at once,’’ Lyle explained. 
“He can hold a conversation with a good four 
or five people and still be doing his job. It takes 
a wonderful mind to do that.”’ 

The commercial break arrived and we were 
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escorted into the spacious studio where the na- 
tional broadcast was being produced. We were 
quickly introduced to Michael and Burns, then 
directed to the red carpeted lounge off to the 
side. ‘‘There’s some headphones over there if 
you want to listen to the callers,’’ Lyle said 
pointing to a console between the blue couch 
and swivel chair. 

Looking at the white console, I saw two head- 
phones plugged in and a volume control dial 
clearly marked. Next to the console was a 
monitor listing the callers Lyle was screening 
for the show. The caller’s age, sex, city and 
topic were outlined in bold computer blue; calls 
from Hawaii, Florida, Texas, Montana and 
Maine-from cities large and small across 
America--were coming in from people wishing 
to talk with Professor Burns. 

Often during the commercial breaks, Michael 
put us at ease with his wit and ready words. 
After one caller’s particularly well-spoken 
point, Michael turned to us and commented off 
the air: ‘‘Americans--they are the most capable 
and eloquent speakers within the English speak- 
ing world.” 

Michael’s career in radio started at age 16 ¥2 
when he became a network announcer in 
Johannesburg, South Africa. ‘‘I said I was 22,”’ 
he said laughingly, ‘‘that I had a bachelors 
degree and had just finished the King Edwards 
School in Johannesburg. Nobody bothered to 
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check. When they said “You have a very 
mature voice for a man of 22,’ I said ‘I’ve had it 
since I was 16’ which of course they didn’t 
believe.’ 

Michael stayed with the South African 
Broadcasting Network until he was 22, at 
which time he joined the BBC in London. ‘‘I 
stayed there two years. But, I never felt I fit in. 
I didn’t want to stay where others would con- 
trol the level of my success. I wanted to come to 
a country where, if you’ve got something to 
sell, either they’ll buy it or they won’t. I could 
never do a talkshow in Britain. There, its called 
a chat show, and that four letter word accurate- 
ly describes the level of their conversations.”’ 

Michael came to America in 1959 and spent 
thirteen months ‘“‘learning to become an 
American, which doesn’t mean sound like one. 
Anyone can do that,’’ he said seriously. 

After moving to the West Coast, Michael got 
a job as a ‘‘rock-jock’’ in San Francisco. ‘‘I was 
awful,’’ he said with a smile on his face. ‘‘I 
remember I was called Michael Scotland in 
Scotland Yard.’’ 

He later landed an all-night music show 
where the general manager told him, ‘‘you can 
do anything you want with the time. There’s 
no money in this for us and very little for you.’’ 
That is when he turned to ‘“‘talk’’. 

Currently he owns the 9 to 1 shift on week- 
day mornings. In 1982, Michael’s show was 
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syndicated and he is now heard live on 102 sta- 
tions nationwide. ‘‘Between 9 and 11, I’m say- 
ing KABC because I’m only broadcasting 
KABC,”’ he explained. ‘Between 11 and 1, I’m 
on the network.”’ 

He believes it’s more gratifying to be well 
known in his own community, rather than 
beyond. ‘‘I’d much rather be able to know I’m 
helping make the place where I live a better 
one. I rate that by the impact that I either do or 
do not make.”’ 

Michael described his job as making sure he’s 
“never neuter, frequently neutral and often 
opinionated. I actively seek out the opposite 
view because, if I don’t have an opinion, I’m 
not going to get an opposing view.’’ 

He believes his opinions will do one of two 
things: if he’s correct, it will help educate; if 
he’s wrong, he’ll be corrected by experts. ‘‘I 
would much rather go to views other than my 
own. I have found, socially, that I frequently get 
more reaction to ordinary, everyday calls than 
the newsmakers or celebrities. I think the 
average caller is better radio.”’ 

As for his show, Michael said ‘‘It’s got to 
keep going. Moving, moving, moving, at a 
rock-and-roll pace.’’ Lyle describes it as “‘a hun- 
dred miles a minute on a normal day, and when 
something happens, it’ll go up to 150.’’ Brian 
Green, a co- producer, agrees. ‘“That’s the pace 
Michael likes, and frankly, I like it too.’’ 

To keep that fast pace, Michael keeps his for- 
mat varied. ‘“‘Its got to be that way. Otherwise, 
it’s dull and predictable. I hate predictability. 
I’m turned off, and expect others to be turned 
off by boredom. People can always turn to other 
sources. Obviously, I don’t want them to.’’ He 
believes that anytime you can complete the 
sentence “‘everybody has’’ or ‘‘everybody has 
concerns about’’, then the subject will work on 
the air. 

Michael claims that on his program you hear 
more members of Congress, of either party, 
than on any other program in America. He told 
us that the same is true of the administration. 
““Hardly a day goes by that we don’t get a 


‘Americans— 
they are the most capable 
and eloquent speakers within 
the English speaking world.” 


phone call from the State Department, Army, 
Navy, or Air Force wanting to put a point 
across, and they know darn well that I’m not 
going to play ‘patsy’. I’m going to ask ques- 
tions and frequently agree or disagree.”’ 

As for his exchanges with his guests, Michael 
says ‘‘it isn’t a contest between the two of us to 


see who wins and who loses. In my eyes, I have 
to get everything they wanted to say and a little 
bit more, and yet control it within our time 
constraints. However, no guest is guaranteed a 
certain amount of time. I really think that you 
and your guest attract the caliber of audience 
you deserve.’” 


‘I used to think 
that it was brain-surgery 
radio, but Inow know 
that it’s just radio.” 


One particular interest of Michael’s seems to 
be health, in part because two years ago he suf- 
fered a heart attack. ‘‘It taught me a great deal. 
I think that my attitude toward radio was a little 
liberal. I used to think that it was brain- surgery 
radio, but I now know that it’s just radio. I 
work with more enthusiasm, but less worry, 
and I organize my time better.’’ 

Lyle works the closest with Michael. The two 
arrive at the station at 6:40 to prepare for the 
9:05 airtime. Preparation includes the reading 
of a dozen newspapers, several magazines, and 
much wire service tape to find topics to discuss 
with his listeners and in-studio guests. 
“*Michael has a sixth sense for small stories that 
will suddenly become big stories,’’ Lyle said 
with a sense of awe. ‘“He just seems to know.’’ 

Jeff Bower, a co-producer, and Brian work 
together on scheduling guests. ‘‘We schedule 
guests from one minute to two months in ad- 
vance,’’ Brian says. ‘‘It all depends on the 
situation for the day. We prefer to do it as much 
in advance as possible for promotional purposes. 
We can always change it around if it’s a good 
guest, or a big news story.”’ 

Teamwork makes the show a success. ‘‘We 
really have a team feeling among the four of 
us,’ Lyle said. ‘‘Michael created that. He 
knows how to do that. We’ve got a great thing 
going where we support each other. We don’t 
tear down or fight each other.’’ 

Away from the station, Michael can be found 
at the equistrian center near Griffith Park 
where he stables his horses. Sometimes, his 
family will vacation at their favorite village in 
Switzerland. “‘I’m much happier sharing my 
free time with my wife Alana. We’ve been mar- 
ried nearly 21 years. She is my best critic and 
never shy to be vocal about it. I’m very lucky, 
and I know that.”’ 

After 20 years at KABC, Michael continues 
to use his microphone as a mirror of society: its 
views and morals, its failures and successes. His 
work is dedicated to exercising First Amend- 
ment freedoms, as he expresses with wit, 
courage, and eloquence, the concerns of 
America. @ 
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“Did you get a story?’’ Professor Meyer 
asked me—three times. I'd gotten my travel 
funds in advance, which makes any teacher 
nervous I imagine. With a $500 Reader's 
Digest Grant, I could pay my rent and head 
for Cabo San Lucas. 

“Yeah, but...well...it was pretty wild.”’ 
The class, depressed by exams and due dates, 
had just spent two weeks watching March rain 
fall on college cement. What could I tell them 
about Baja’s 85-degree days, secluded 
beaches, and psychotic, tequila-inspired, naked 
flamejumps? I'd learned one thing in Baja—to 
put things off. ‘“‘Manana.*’ Yawn, 
“‘Manana,’’ say those ‘‘dreaming people,’’ as 
Steinbeck calls the Sea of Cortez dwellers 

“Better to have to tone it down than to 
- pump oxygen into it,’’ Meyer said. But he 
didn’t know. how absurd things got. Oh no, 
the photos, I thought to myself. 
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Or Will Thrifty’s Develop My Vacation Photos? 
By Julie Guenthard 


LIKE A PLEISTOCENE OFFSPRING 

Ay Caramba! Mardi Gras, Baja, or Haight 
Street? Want a Tango-de-Argentina sundance 
or just a bedded-down bus to pop in some Elec- 
tric Spanking Funkadelo musak? A poorman’s 
Concord, over nine years old, Green Tortoise 
Alternative Travel steps above conventional 
lodging. The bus line’s excursions range from 
cross-country to Alaska or over the border to 
my. destination—Baja. 

The 1955 bus looked like it had taken 
Freedom Riders to Alabama. Or was [ in 
Amsterdam waiting for the Magic Bus to take 
me to Greece? No, The Who sang about the 
Magic Bus in the 60s, but it went broke in 
1985. 

Gardner Kent wore flowers in his hair in the 
60s. He drove an old school bus down to Mex- 
ico, came back to San Francisco, and saw a way 
to support his family. Grey Rabbit ran, then, 


along with a few surviving, low-budget, Hippie 
“lines. But with U.S.A. air travel deregulation 


laws, people preferred planes. Run, Rabbit, run, 
because now the Tortoise, the last of a dying 
breed, has won, 

Gardner entrepreneurs the Tortoise Trip, an 
*80s journey through the past. His custom- 
crafted, General Motors diesel coaches ride over 
rough terrain to hidden beaches and salty can- 
tinas. He traffics in new ideas of travel, trips 
that take more time. Seats fold into beds and 
sprawled-out strangers sleep side-by-side. 

Outside Gorky’s, all “50s white with a thick, 
pale-green stripe, the mean mobile gleamed in 


L.A.’s brown morning haze. Gutters lined with 


broken bottles of Night Train, the wine you 
drink when you’ve only got a dollar, excite me. 
And. Gorky’s Russian-caviar omlettes thrill me 
even more. I’d spent late nights there with the 
dipsos playing chess and home-made street 
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bands inside. But the bus was a new dimension. 

I panicked. Is this a Leisure World charter? 
Straw-hatted Stanley, not as senile as he seems 
to be, greeted me as someone he knew from 
England; I decided to play along, being called 
Lady Che-Cheshire from then on. He introduc- 
ed Hedda, ‘‘our German pedigree Baroness.”’ 
She shrugged her shoulders and said she’d 
come from San Francisco like most of the 
others. I noticed two tiny, generic-green turtle 
stickers making it on the rearview mirror. 
Niyaso, our determined woman driver, address- 
ed me, ‘‘Who are you? Oh, you must be the 
Mystery Deposit.’’ 

At Gardner’s S.F. office, the Tortoisoids had 
received my $50 deposit with no explanation. 
Details, details. Another Retiree kept upsetting 
me by asking how I could forget a passport. No 
ID-no trip-no story-no grade-no grant, shut up, 
lady, I’m going anyway. Fortunately, Niyaso 
saved the woman. She quite sternly broke in. 
“No problem,’’ taking my $60 for food ($5 per 
day). 

Money isn’t the only Tortoise currency. 
Gardner will trade anything for Tortoise Time: 
massage, prior Tortoise injury, even telescopes. 
That’s why we were about an hour late from 
Gorky’s. Some guy there had a telescope to get 
rid of. Gardner just had to see the great smear 
in the sky—Halley’s Comet. 

Five or so Rehabilitators had hobbled on, 
some on Valuum, some on Codeine, some on 


crutches. They felt Mexico’s outdoor sauna 
could revive them and came to convalesce. The 
Retirees came to be children again. Hedda had 
ended life as an accountant for good. Our Euro- 
peans, smooth-tanned, almond-brown, drooled- 
on Carolyn from Paris and Norbert the Berliner 
just traveled. Some Herbal Hippies came for the 
health food and to prove how organic they are. 
But the Freaks came to try things inorganic. 
Ned, the Head, came to forget. Ned had hopped 
on the Trip for a chance to practice what he’d 
learned in the Kama sutra. He got on in 
Eugene, the first stop. I got on at 6th and San 
Julian, 35th of the 35 passengers. 

TANGO-DE-BAJA 

We got fuel and repaired a blown-out tire in 
Tijuana. Gardner, doing the dirty work in 
grimy overalls, looked like a heavy Harry Dean 
Stanton in Repo Man. We made it to Ensenada. 
Ten kids in a Cadillac, families in station 
wagons, and over-dressed Americans slurped 
cerveza. Cars with windows decorated by 
bullet holes squeezed through the densely- 
flocked streets. Five shifty, young boys toyed 
with each unsuspecting, disco-ready young girl. 
Reeking of youth’s longing, Ensenada made 
Easter vacation at Palm Springs an every night 
event. After an hour-long steambath, I was 
hungry. Hussong’s seemed trendy and expen- 
sive. Marisco’s and its Mariachi serenades serv- 
ed me meaty, quality crab claws and Coronas 
for a few bucks. When the tuxedoed trombone 


If you are available for early morning work 


player performed a musical duel with four other 
horns, I applauded. Time slipped away fast—on- 
ly fifteen minutes left. Gardner had told about 
Tijuana Bob back in Escondido, the money ex- 
change capital of California. Bob missed the 
bus, he had no buddy, and didn’t catch up until 
Mulege, central Baja. 

I ran to the vendor. He speedily added up 
those pesos and, typically, I paid too much. Yet, 
pleasingly, Hornitos tequila and Bohemias filled 
my cardboard box. Important business had been 
taken care of. I mean, I had an article to write. I 
needed to get people talking, something to 
barter with or befriend the Freaks with. 

The Freaks slept still the first night, like just 
before a tequila time-bomb ticks off—‘‘Ka- 
pow!’’ 

On Day 2, we drove. We stopped for 
breakfast near deserted mine shafts. An im- 
pressive feast it was—coffee, fresh fruit and 
blueberry pancakes. The barrel cacti loomed 
phallically as the desert’s vastness sunk in. I’d 
shaken off my relief of release from the city 
grind and cracked a beer. A few glanced at my 
choice of 8AM beverage, but I wanted action. 
Alongside the repaved Baja 1000, the highway 
that had ‘‘devoured vehicles by the 1000s and 
spit out their bones’’ according to Jack Smith, I 
viewed miles of monotonous rows of trash, 
abandoned autos, and moldy things. A strange, 
200 foot by 200 foot steel depiction of an Eagle, 
appeared at roadside. We explored the lone 
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hotel there and visited the vacant bar. Three 
seemingly lost Frankfurters asked with thick ac- 
cents about Scammon’s Lagoon and the mating 
California Grey Whales. Gardner thought we’d 
miss them. We did. 


Playing cards for Cuervo shooters and quietly 
getting to know each other, the Freaks moved 
slowly, sniffing out the scene. Who had a joint? 
Ensenada liquor supplies broke open. 

‘“Hey Gardner, do you pee at every stop?”’ 
How did our over-grown Indian guide know 
when to allay 35 bursting bladders? We 
all stumbled off the bus at once. Gardner made 
some comment about wearing shoes. My bare 
foot met a prickly pear tine. I struggled to pull 
it out. But poor Ned, he fell face first in love 
with a cactus. Ned had had a row with his girl 
back in Oregon. Now he had bigger problems, 
like six little problems: six spines had planted 
themselves in his forehead. 

“‘They’re not gonna like this...’ Gardner, 
steering, plugged in some Generation X, 
anyway. 

The foul-breathed Freaks screamed ‘‘...your 
generation don’t mean a thing to me...,’’ as 
Gardner’s foot-long braids flapped against his 
two-week-long smile. Meanwhile, the bus’ back- 
half snored with sane, restful types. I’d come up 
front to witness the Funnel. Yes, sometimes 
men have it better. The plastic Funnel, con- 
nected to a rubber tube, relieves the more cons- 
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tant drinker, consistently, onto the road. Every 
Tortoise has a urinal. 

Like wound-up, wind-up puppets, with Hor- 
nitos (a.k.a. Horny Toes) as their mentor, the 
Freaks tried to get horny down to their toes, 
which only got numb. Our token cripple, 
Michael, partook in the Mescal worm 
ceremony. Micheal had fallen out of a window 
up in S.F., drunk, shattering both heels. He 
began bragging about the Mardi Gras Bus 
Orgy. I think that’s when the Freaks started sw- 
inging on bars, hanging from bunks, and 
smashing limes on anyone. Paul, the quiet, 
crazy kind kept nonchalantly drinking half his 
beers; the left-over halves spewing and foaming 
at our feet. 


Halley’s Comet? Shit, 
all the stars were 
a blur to me. 


Crawling down the continent, seduced into 
celebration, we rocked the bus. Logic lost out 
completely. Free-style took over: upside-down, 
sideways, backwards. 

Lucenilla, a Spaniard in search of pearls, 
reported white-skinned Indians on mile-wide 
shores, living from fruits and shellfish. He 
spoke of Mulege, lush with date palm groves 


XC He 


quenching its thirsty, barren background. In 
1766, the missionaries tucked away the natives’ 
fruits and sent the ‘‘sinners’’ to be Christianiz- 
ed at Santa Rosalia de Mulege’s mission. 
Steinbeck said the Spaniards brought ‘‘a 
curious devotion to a God who was sacrificed 
long ago in the white man’s country.’’ He was 
right; we’d bring original sin back. 

The blinding sun rose over what we called 
Pendejo Beach, at the throat of Bahia de Con- 
cepcion, 25 miles south of Mulege. 


WHAT EVIL LURKS INSIDE THE EQUIP- 
MENT BUS? 

Two buses? Am I still seeing double? No. 
Green Tortoise had sent a second bus, an equip- 
ment bus, and a rickety VW van we called 
““Homer,’’ on ahead. Tinkering over those 
vehicles were Raoul and Hiawatha, who 
brought them down and now stood around 
oil rags and scattered wrenches, even then 
some mischief probably on their minds. 
Hiawatha had some Indian blood and Raoul had 
Jack Nicholson’s temperament in ‘‘The Shin- 
ing.’’ His smile even said, ‘‘Here’s Johnny.”’ 

I plunged into the glassy, azure waters full of 
purple, pendent gorgonians, spine-covered puff- 
ed fish and lilac, gold-specked cushion stars. 
Something about the color of that ocean. My 
psychedelic phantasies were aroused again. All 
that tequila last night and I felt great. 

Our stuff lay scattered along the shoreline as 
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if the ‘‘Tortugas’’ had been laying eggs. Parts 
of the dismantled bus, pads used for beds and 
pillows, were strewn along the small inlet. 
Niyaso yelled ‘‘We need cooks!’’ as usual. 
After omlettes, we used a three-cycle, saltwater 
method—soap, rinse, and bleach—to clean 
utensils. Gardner led the pow-wow nude, and 
clarified why the TP stayed on the shovel. Ah, 
shovel love. You bury yours, I’ll bury mine, 
and nobody gets feces between his toes or flies 
on his loins. Our sanitation system was about as 
civilized as we got at Pendejo Beach. Those 
with $50, pulled windsurfboards off the bus’ 
roof. Gardner pumped up the Zodiac, a 5- 
person speed raft. Both drivers led us in the 
instruction. 

On Day 4, Niyaso drove Homer and the 
Rehabilitators to see some petroglyphs. Hedda 
took her ‘‘wanderlust’’ up the steep, dirt road 
to El Rosarito’s fresh-water well. A few follow- 
ed and showered there. Personally, I decided 
not to take a shower for two weeks. You only 
get dirty again, anyway. Everyone slept, skin- 
dove, or surfed the noon wind. 

TONY BRINGS BODY PAINTS 

Tony, one of the Retirees, insisted he paint a 
Chinese Firebird on my thigh. I agreed. Tony’d 
been with the Tortoise a few times before. Now 
Tony gets trips half price because one too-quick 
bus-stop accidently launched Tony’s head 
through the windshield. Tony had to be flown 
home. Those travelers really missed out because 


Tony always catches all the fish and his 
‘*Chinese-style’’ Trigger-fish necks taste tan- 
talizing. 

I’d brought some poster paints, oil crayons, 
and play things. But Tony decided the poster 
paints would be his and gave me edible, fruit- 
flavored body paints instead. With so much 
nudity at Bahia de Concepcion, Tony’s tempera 
became the rage. 

QUEST FOR A FIREDANCE 

Niyaso, Carolyn, Raoul and Hiawatha (The 
Foursome) took Homer to Mulege for wood. 
They’d get romantic as the Firewater went 
down and Pendejo Beach lit up. 

Keith Moon should have killed an acoustic 
guitar. Herbal Hippies strummed and chanted 
‘*Alleluia’’ in whining repetition. Like wasteful 
Americans, we fed a huge bonfire. We passed 
Hornitos and Daniels around the circle, telling 
jokes. 

‘*Hey Micheal, do you know what a satisfied 
woman sounds like?’’ 

‘‘No...’” he stammered. 

**Oh, that’s too bad.’’ Ftc. 

Gardner and the Freaks hi:d an urge for Talk- 
ing Heads. Stanley and Tony, our charming, 
snoozing, mature gents, had to be ousted from 
the bus. Our green-striped music machine 
vibrated with noise. The energy swirled. 

The Herbal clan, led by Heartsong and Drift- 
wood, headed down the beach to escape. Ned 
sucked a full hit of Micheal’s acid. Someone 


pulled down Gardner’s pants - while he danced. 
Micheal’s Mardi Gras T-shirt was burnt as an 
offering, and when his underwear went in, they 
were shredded. The Freaks’ flames scratched 
skyward for ‘‘the Comet.’’ Gardner jumped the 
six-by-six firepit. What do you do for a five-year- 
old, forty-year-old Indian chief? Cross your 
fingers. Barely spared a black bottom, Gardner 
took a leap to pulled ligaments. Our own 
Geronimo with Wounded Knee, turned into a 
geriatric. Our Tortoise began to look like a Red 
Cross bus. 

Three Frying Freaks wandered down to the 
more ‘‘mellow’’ sparks. The Herbals had built 
a containable-sized blaze. Ned innocently 
usurped the Hippie happening. He tripped and 
did the back-stroke on their alive coals. They 
said, wow, he just laid there. Only his sweater 
got singed, but Micheal felt responsible. He 
dragged Ned into the Sea of Cortez to try to 
bring him down a bit, but the glowing electric 
microorganisms left them both even more mind 
blown. 

THE TELESCOPE 

Halley’s Comet? Shit, all the stars were a 
blur to me. Yeah, Ned trying to claim 500 
Halley’s Comets at once. One out of 500 had to 
be it. 

The Foursome set up the powerful lens in 
search of the Comet. Gardner stormed in. 
**You can even see the holes in the stars,’’ he 
proclaimed. 
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Two hours had passed since the scope went 
up. Heartsong, one of the more herbal Herbal 
Hippies, educated the Freaks: ‘‘Holes in the 
stars? Hmm. Sounds like you’ve got dirt on 
your lens.’’ Sure enough, he was right. 

Gardner responded, ‘‘Huh, huh, huh, two 
hours, huh, huh, huh.’’ He waved the brandy 
bottle over to Raoul and went for the instruc- 
tions again. Brandy brought out secrets that te- 
quila had only lit on fire. 

Raoul exposed his true fetish. ‘‘Nothing bet- 
ter than the smell of two-stroke motor oil in the 
morning. It’s pure recreation,’ he mumbled 
wildly, ‘‘...pure recreation.’’ With glazed-over, 
starry eyes, Raoul wanted a late-night swim. 
Some of us went to watch. Drunk, drenched 
and fully-clothed, he flopped onto the cold, 
clammy sand, laughing hysterically. He looked 
pathetic. I tried to help him onto his feet. 
“‘Never underestimate Raoul’’ is what the Tor- 
toise brochure should have said. He politely 
picked me up, baptized me from head to shoe, 
and swayed off toward his tools and toys. 

Our final, fourth day on Pendejo Beach, we 
push-started the bus. Gardner, hands full of 
grease, wailed “‘Huh, huh, huh.’’ Passengers 
paced, some bitched, and the Tortoisoids didn’t 
even flinch. 

With the strange mixture of dust, grunge, 
straw hair; nuts, fruits, vegetables; LSD, Hor- 
nitos, and Pacificos—out there in a closed 
society—you begin to feel like the result of 


some bizarre, nutritious drug-induced-exertion 
experiment. 

SICK IN LA PAZ 

If a Viking didn’t like you, he simply gagged 
and gave you his lunch--on your lap. I had 
nothing against the man. I just didn’t feel well. 

“*Yo soy infermo,”’ I tried to explain. But the 
Amigo had only one concern. He wanted to 
know how much. I’d taken refuge on a bench, 
two steps from the perfect puking wall. The 
Malecon, or sea walk, lined with coconut palms, 
curves along the absent- minded bay of La Paz. 
The stranger woke me with a pinch, my 
stomach churned, and I ran those two steps. I 
didn’t mean to be insulting. Steamed clams and 
falafels from the night before haunted me. 

La Paz, the largest city and capital of Baja 
California Sur, the southern state of Mexico’s 
earring, has been the most altered by tourism. 
Especially since the completion of the 
Transpeninsular Highway, the Malecon’s 


“Sun, sex, and surf — 
that’s the story,” was 
all my journal said. 


hotels cater to the rich. Plush, enclosed 
balconies face west to take in the sunsets. Hed- 
da, topped with her Napolean-shaped straw cap, 


Yankie 


shopped. Micheal got about $60 of junk: 
harachis, a T-shirt, a poncho, and Pacificos. 
Ned, the birthday boy, rang up Oregon. His 
girl screamed something about collect calls, 
some profound profanities, and ‘‘Slam!’’ was all 
he heard. Poor Ned, he got sick in La Paz, too. 
Gardner sent me to the long Saturday tortilla 
line. He liked corn and Niyaso had bought 
flour. 

The line moved one person every twenty 
minutes, I felt queasy. My dreaded wall ex- 
perience was only one hour old. Heartsong and 
Driftwood spotted me outside the crowded 
Market Place. I didn’t look so good. They told 
me the evils of boozing, claimed that it weakens 
the liver, and, therefore, created my illness. 
They wanted to ‘‘help’’ me. I promised to take 
it easy, reform some. 

Back at the bus, I tried some Alka Seltzer. 
Michael played guitar and gave me a quart of 
beer. We strolled to the restaurant row for 
some Bloody Marys. I found a local boys’ bar 
and shot Horseshoe tequila and chased it with 
Tecate. The boys had Marlboros and by the 
OPM departure, I was cured! 

TITO’S 

Steinbeck says, ‘‘The White Man, he 
brought industry and trade but no prosperity, 
riches but no ease.’’ I sensed it in La Paz, but 
Cabo Pulmo, 50 miles north of Cabo San 
Lucas, was still a virgin. 

(Continued on page 37) 
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Procrastination. Just trying to say the word 
makes you want to put it off for another day. 
How many times have you heard someone say, 
“Tl do it today.’’ Then watch them do it 
tomorrow, always delaying the inevitable 
because ‘‘it’s such a chore’’ or will temporari- 
ly save their skin. Put it off, put it off-there’s 
always something better to do, even nothing 
better to do. What folks fail to realize is how 
deeply procrastination affects their lives, chang- 
ing them for the worse sometimes but for the 
better most of the time. 

Hasn’t everyone procrastinated at least once 
in his lifetime? I mean, even God is guilty. 
Didn’t it take Him seven days to do a job he 
could have completed in one? Well, maybe 
three. I can imagine him on the first day, work- 
ing on the world and saying something like, 
““OK...1 made the heavens and the earth. 
That’s enough for today. Tomorrow, I’ll try 
separating darkness from light. Now—it’s 
Miller time.”’ 

I guess we should be thankful that God did 
take seven days instead of one. Think what it 
would have done to our calendar system: One 
day to a week, four days to a month, forty-eight 
days to a year. Christmas every forty-eight days! 
There would barely be enough time to begin 
paying off the plastic from the last shopping 
binge. 
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In Defense of 


Procrastin 


If God is to be labeled as ‘‘the original pro- 
crastinator,’’ then he should be proud that 
many illustrious personages of the past chose to 
follow his example and became expert at putting 
things off, changing their destiny and ours in 
the process--even if they were a day or two late 
in doing so. 

A list of the Masters of Procrastination could 
make up a Who’s Who of world history. Lets 
just look at a few: Sir Issac Newton, George 
Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Abraham Lin- 
coln and the Japanese Imperial Fleet of World 
War II all deftly illustrate that procrastination 
can work for the common good. 

Take Sir Issac Newton, for example. An 
Englishman, knighted by Queen Anne in 1705, 
he is most widely known for discovering the 
principles of universal gravitation. As the story 
is told, Newton was sitting in his garden one 
day and observed an apple falling from its tree. 
This inspired him to formulate his laws of gravi- 
ty. But what isn’t revealed in 
the tale is the reason Newton was sitting in the 
garden in the first place. It seems that Sir Issac 
was supposed to be picking those apples off the 
tree, not watching them fall. Now being the 
genius he was, Newton calculated that if he left 
it up to gravity he’d get the apples whether he 
picked them or not. By sitting around (literally) 
and waiting for the apples to plummet to the 
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ground, Newton was able to make time for one 
of the greatest breakthroughs of the scientific 
age—not to mention saving himself extra work. 

George Washington, the father of our coun- 
try, is another who put off the inevitable, only 
in George’s case it was a matter of self- 
preservation. Remember the cherry tree inci- 
dent? Sure, everybody canonized George for 
telling his father the truth, but what they don’t 
realize is he told his father two weeks after 
chopping the tree down. Not until his father 
found him hiding-out in a neighbor’s tool shack 
and confronted George with the dead cherry 
tree did George confess his guilt. Lucky for 
George his father had cooled down by that 


time--a perfect example of how procrastination 
prevented the cruel and possibly crippling 


punishment of our future first president. 
Another lucky procrastinator was Benjamin 
Franklin. Ben, who was out flying a kite in an 
electrical storm instead of being inside cleaning 
up his shop, proved that lightning is electrical 
energy. Fortunately, Franklin survived the 
shock of his discovery and went on to even 
greater things in government and diplomacey. 
For this we can thank Ben’s housekeeper who, 
tired of Ben’s messing things up instead of 
cleaning them up, told him ‘‘to go fly a kite.” 
Others in history can be designated Certitied 
Procrastinators. One person widely recognized 
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as normally very efficient is Abraham Lincoln, 
our sixteenth president. As a youngster Abe 
was known to take an entire day to return a 
book to the library. Sure, it was a twenty-five- 
mile walk both ways. But why did he walk? If 
he would have run or at least jogged, Abe could 
have been home in half the time. Abe probably 
figured that by walking back and forth, and tak- 
ing his time, there would be fewer chores to do 
when he did arrive home. Smart guy. No 
wonder he became president. Just think--if Abe 
had begun jogging back in the 1830s, he would 
have gone down in history as the originator of 
the jogging craze. He could have had his own 
line of workout togs: Sweats By Abe. It just 
goes to show how procrastination shapes a per- 
son’s destiny. 

Perhaps one of the best examples of how pro- 
crastinating helped determine history concerns 
the Japanese Imperial Fleet and their bombing 
of Pearl Harbor. After almost totally destroy- 
ing the American Fleet, the Japanese chose to 
put off a return mission, believing they could go 
back and finish the job at a later and more con- 
venient time. If they had only gone back and 
finished what they had started, instead of delay- 
ing as they did, the actual outcome of not only 
the war, but American history as well, could 
have been changed. Just imagine if Japan had 
won the war. The °50s ould have seen an 
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America dominated by Japanese technology 
and industry. Can you imagine Richie Cunn- 
ingham driving a Toyota Celica? Or the Fonz 
on a Honda Interceptor? How about watching 
Ed Sullivan on a Sony television? Nope, it just 
wouldn’t have been right. Why, if the Japanese 
hadn’t procrastinated and lost the war, we 
Americans of today would probably be driving 
Hondas, Toyotas and Datsuns and watching 
MTV on Sonys, Panasonics and Hitachis. 
The threat of being penalized for pro- 
crastinating probably led to the downfall of 
some of history’s greats. Napoleon Bonaparte, 
George A. Custer, and Amelia Earhart are 
three who could have learned a lesson from the 
masters of procrastination. Instead, in their 
haste to make history, these three paid the 
ultimate price—they lost their lives. 
It was the year of 1812 when Napoleon 
Bonaparte, attempting to conquer the world, at- 
tacked Russia. Napoleon, not wanting to wait 
until the summer (his skin was sensitive to 
sunlight,) went into Russia during winter. 
Caught unprepared, Napoleon’s ‘Grand Army‘ 
of 500,000 had been chopped down to a 
desperate retreating 20,000 by the end of that 
winter campaign. Thus began Napoleon’s fall. 
Too bad for him he didn’t have sunscreen. 
Yet another military genius who blundered 
by not delaying his attack was General George 


By Roy Hamada 


A. Custer, a major general by the age of 23, he 
was never one to dilly-dally. Instead of waiting 
for scouting reports on the size of his Sioux and 
Cheyenne adversaries, Custer charged his troop 
of 200 into Little Big Horn against the 2500 
braves Chiefs Sitting Bull and Crazy Horse 
commanded. Needless to say, Custer’s gung-ho 
attitude led to his demise, not to mention an in- 
crease in the traffic of whiteman’s scalps. 
Amelia Earhart was not a military genius, 
but she nonetheless rushed into things. The 
first woman to fly solo across the Atlantic 
Ocean, she was also the first female pilot to 
cross the Pacific. For her efforts, Amelia was 
awarded the Distinguished Flying Cross, 
another first for a woman. But in her drive to 
be ‘first,’ Amelia also hurried herself to an ear- 
ly death. In her attempt to fly around the 
world, Amelia took off without waiting for a 
new set of aviation maps due out later in the 
week. Amelia got lost and as of today, she is 
still out there, somewhere, flying around, 
wishing she had waited for those maps. 
So, as you can see, procrastination, when us- 
ed in moderation, can be very beneficial. 
Regardless of what your parents, friends or 
teachers tell you, it is much better to put it off 
till later then to get it done now. I mean, 
wouldn’t you rather end up like George 
Washington than George Custer? 
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The Back Bay 
in Slow Decay , 


An old wooden sign worn by time and the 
ever-present hand of man heralds the status of 
Upper Newport Bay's Ecological Reserve, left. 
Development once threatened to bring high- 
priced housing right down to the bayfront—at 
some points closer than shown below. The 
morning sun glistens off mud flats caused by 
one of the bay's two low-tide cycles, which 
provide foraging wildlife a feeding ground, 
right. The great blue heron, below right, a 
resident nesting bird, perches on a rock fram- 
ed by the surrounding Upper Newport Bay. 
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urrounded by the works of man — 

hotels, homes, airports, freeways, a 

bustling commerce and an ever-growing 
human population — Upper Newport Bay’s 
Ecological Reserve holds on to a vestige of 
its beauty beneath the subdivided bluffs of 
Newport Beach and Costa Mesa. In this 
developmental envelope birds flock to the mar- 
shy islands and shallows at the mouth of the 
northern arm of Newport Bay, where fresh and 
salt water mix in critical balance. 

The Back Bay, as nearby residents know it, 
stretches three-and-a-half miles to include ap- 
proximately 750 acres of tideland and salt mar- 
shland. This state-owned coastal wetland, set 
aside for wildlife, is regarded as one of Califor- 
nia’s finest bird sanctuaries. 

Watching the sunset shimmer off the muddy 
flats, it’s hard to believe that in the 1960s the 
bay was destined for development similar to the 
adjacent Newport Harbor with its bulkheads, 


A Photo Essay by Steave Savage 


boatslips, opulent homes and luxurious marina 
facilities. Back then developers gave little 
thought to the ocean fish that spawned and hid 
in the sheltered waters, to the resident and 
migrant birds that depended on the bay for food 
and shelter, nor to the myriad other life forms 
that made the bay their home. 

Fortunately, a resurgence of environmental 
concern preserved - as least temporarily - the 
wildlife habitat and arrested the loss of fish and 
birds. Citizen concern turned to the suddenly 
dwindling wetlands, especially in California 
where the magnitude of loss was four times that 
of any other state. 

In California about 75 percent of the 
wetlands existing in 1900 have been destroyed. 
Moreover, development, pollution and related 
environmental changes wrought by man have 
degraded much of the remaining 105,000 acres. 
In Southern California only about 22 percent of 
the original acreage remain, and 3,500 acres of 
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Trash and foamy sludge, dumped, pumped or 
Spilled into a 12-mile-long drainage network 


here found its way into the bay's waters, 
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Above, the common white egret stealthily stalks prey in low tidal waters along the shores 
of California's few remaining wetlands. 


this faces an uncertain future. The Back Bay, 
combined with two other state ecological 
reserves, protects only 1,480 acres of ir- 
replacable salt marsh. 

Upper Newport Bay provides an essential 
habitat for resident nesting birds, and it serves 
as an important spawning ground and nursery 
for nearly 60 species of fish. 

A visit to the bay today shows you one of the 
great Southern California conservation sucesses 
of the past decade. But keep in mind that “‘pro- 
tected’’ doesn’t mean ‘‘saved.’’ True, unlike 
those years when development went its unbrid- 
dled way, today there is a constant awareness of 
pollution. And the controlling agencies 
regularly hand out stiff fines and criminal 
penalties to the multitude of residential and in- 
dustrial polluters . 


Today’s pollution problem starts with the 
average citizen dumping his old motor oil in the 
gutter, or the small industry washing waste 
solvents into the storm drain. Some may 
believe the runoff is bound for the sewage treat- 
ment plant, like the water going down the 
household sink. But this is simply not true. In- 
stead, gravity and rain sends it coursing 
through miles of ditches and channels that emp- 
ty into Newport Bay. It flows untreated 
through various points, including San Diego 
Creek at Upper Newport Bay. 

The Upper 
Reserve was 


Newport 
established 


Bay’s Ecological 


to preserve and 


enhance the various life forms dependent upon 
the saltwater marsh ecosystem. Eight of the 
bay’s protected species are classified by the State 
of California as either rare or endangered. They 
include two endangered birds (the light-footed 
clapper rail and Belding’s savannah sparrow), 
four other rare birds that visit the Back Bay (the 
least tern, brown pelican, peregrine falcon and 
rare black rail) and two endangered plants (the 
saltmarsh bird’s-beak and the Laguna 
liveforever). 

Without such watchful groups as the Friends 
of the Newport Bay and the Sea and Sage 
Chapter of the Audobon Society, many of these 
creatures would be lost to us forever -- a loss 
which could easily disrupt the natural food 
chain we depend on. Lost also would be the 
Back Bay’s beauty and mystery, nourishment 
of the human spirit. To many speeding along 
the Coast Highway in Orange County, the 
lagoon may appear to be only a lifeless salt flat, 
a malodorous pond choked with algae, inviting 
them to roll up their windows. 

But by not stopping they miss a grand show. 
They miss seeing terns hovering, only to fold 
their wings like a pair of scissors to plunge in 
the shallow waters. A great blue heron or 
snowy egret spears a minnow, swallowing it 
whole. Approach closer and hundreds of 
clamorous birds rise like a billowing white cloud 
off the water in unplanned unity. 

Upper Newport Bay is one of the most rewar- 
ding estuaries in California to visit. To get 
there turn inland off East Coast Highway onto 
Jamboree Road, then left on Back Bay Drive. 
Drive, walk or bicycle along the eastern shore 
of one of the most magnificent bird sanctuaries 
in California. Be touched by nature while you 
can. Because preservation in our industrial 
civilization remains a rear-guard action, an at- 
tempt to slow-down the inevitable decay. 
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(Continued from page 4) 


investors and put together a diversified portfolio 
of stocks and bonds. By spreading the financial 
risk, a single investor isn’t likely to lose his 
shirt. 

Once considered as appealing as ring-around- 
the-collar, mutual funds leapt back into the 
financial realm as a premier moneymaker for 
the mid-1980s. Mutual funds got their start in 
the 1920s, remaining relatively low-key until 
the 1960s when they became a hot item, only to 
hit a slump in the next decade. Because of the 
dramatic decline in interest rates on bank CDs 
(certificates of deposit) and savings accounts 
mutual funds are resiliently bouncing back. 

Investment managers track the fluctuating 
market and choose the best gambles for you. 
Even if you lose in one area, you could win in 
another. Most funds hold between twenty and 
100 different securities or stocks. The firm 
chosen to handle your mutual fund investment 
will require a minimum amount of money from 
your end in order to make it worthwhile for the 
broker. Typically, this is between $250.00 and 
$500.00, although some firms allow you to in- 
vest as little as $100.00. 

The kind of diversification a mutual fund of- 
fers can’t be without lots of bucks. ‘‘If you put 
all your money in just one stock and something 
goes wrong, you may lose a big chunk of your 
capital. With mutual funds, you won‘t get 
caught with all your eggs in one basket,’’ says 
Laura J. Berger, executive director of the No- 
Load Mutual Fund Association in New York. 

Each mutual fund directs itself toward a 
financial goal or objective, such as capital ap- 
preciation, high current income, or tax exempt 
income. Money market and fixed-income funds 
invest in either corporate or government bonds. 
Regular bond funds and those that invest in tax- 
free municipal bonds are also alternatives. 

Growth funds, another option, invest in blue- 
chip companies. Sector funds, among the 
newest, specialize in financial services, utilities, 
precious metals, health, technology or energy. 
Ethical funds allow you to invest according to 
your own conscience. For example, if you op- 
pose apartheid in South Africa, there are funds 
available for you that invest in companies not 
doing business with that regime. 

Many mutual funds offer such privileges as 
check-writing, retirement accounts, automatic 
purchase plans through payroll deductions, 
automatic reinvestment of dividends and 
systematic withdrawal plans. It also allows you 
to switch from one type of investment to 
another at little or no cost. 

Susan E. Kosowsky, a certified financial plan- 
ner with E.F. Hutton and Company, recom- 
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mends going to a broker first rather than going 
directly to a mutual fund, but the disadvantage 
is that these brokers charge up to 8 per- 
cent in sales commissions, known in the in- 
dustry as ‘‘loads.’’ These brokers defend 
themselves by saying that novice investors need 
brokers to monitor the market for them. 

“*You have to be very knowledgable to go 
directly to a mutual fund. You have to do a lot 
of homework,’’ says Kosowsky. 

Still, advocates of the ‘‘no-loads funds 
strongly urge those who are truly passionate 
about the mutual fund as an investment to learn 
as much as possible about the market on their 
own. Advocates encourage investors to read 
and evaluate research, keeping wary of 
stockbrokers and financial planners. 

Close to 1500 mutual funds exist in the 
market today, with new ones cropping up all 
the time, so this investment will require some 
dedication on your part. If you don’t know 
what you’re doing, it’s easy to get confused. 

An observant investor takes hold of the 
evidence in his hands today and makes sense of 
it so that it will profit him tomorrow. If a new 
stock interests you, jump right in. There’s no 
time like the present. Your ultimate decision, 
however, should be based on the company’s 
latest annual report. A valuable tool to help you 
understand the annual report is ‘‘How to Read 


” 


a Financial Report,’’ available free from any of- 


fice of Merrill Lynch and Company, or from 
Merrill Lynch Service Center, P.O. Box 2021, 
Jersey City, New Jersey 07303. 

Your decision should also rest upon the 
growth of the prospective company and its 
operating profit. A growing company shows 
dividends and earnings that have doubled in the 
last five to eight years. Operating profit means 
the proportion of sales being converted into pro- 
fits. For a growing company, it should be 15 to 
20 percent. 

With a basic idea of what there is out there 
for you to invest your money in, you’ll need to 
know where to go to do the actual trading. You 
must buy from a brokerage firm managing the 
offer, or another member of the underwriting 
syndicate. The managing firm offers only a 
quarter or less of the stock to sell. Their pur- 
pose is to sell to all kinds of security firms from 
Merrill Lynch to E.F. Hutton, to various other’ 
smaller firms. This way, they create a wide 
following. 

First, decide how much you want to spend, 
then tell your representative the amount of 
shares you plan to purchase. This is called an 
“indication of interest.’? Not a contract, only 
an informal procedure, this helps to motivate 


your broker. The broker will then contact his 
marketing department and call you to see if you 
still want to buy shares. Don’t be surprised if 
the broker calls you and says that you can buy 
only some of the shares. The reason for this 
may be that another, regular client has already 
called and said that he wanted those same 
shares. Because a broker relies heavily upon his 
clients for his commissions, he will naturally 
favor the more active client. This kind of loyal- 
ty leaves many less-active clients holding the 
bag. 

Don’t struggle to make ends meet when bet- 
ter alternatives to post-graduate living prevail. 
Mutual funds is just one of the varied types of 
investment opportunities readily accessible to 
the graduate willing to take a risk. It takes no 
millionaire to play the millionaire’s game; all it 
takes is a savvy financier with a desire to make 


money grow. ; F 
—Dina Scaglione 


Sliming the Summer 
Away 


His timecard reads 2:01 a.m. Another 18- 
hour day processing salmon ends! Another half- 
mile awaits. Lupines and cotton blooms color 
Cannery Road, the dirt path that leads to his 
two-man leaky dome tent. 

His eyes circle the camp. He takes in the sur- 
rounding rocky beach and the tall blowing 
grass. Across the inlet, Mount Redoubt towers 
above the horizon; but he merely glances, too 
tired to appreciate its wonder. 

After painstakingly pulling off his rubber 
fishing boots, he puts off brushing his teeth ’til 
morning. He crawls inside his sleeping bag fully 
clothed, kills a few mosquitoes, then shuts his 
eyes. 

Five hours of sleep end abruptly. The travel 
clock’s alarm shatters the silence. More gruel- 
ing assembly line work fills the hours ahead. 

Every summer, college students head north 
to work in Alaska. But, these are not your 
average collegians working typical summer 
jobs. They chose a hard, but rewarding ex- 
perience which earns them not only money 
(usually $4,000-$6,000 in two months), but an 
unforgettable adventure. They each beat the 
odds to capture fishery jobs which have become 
increasingly scarce. 

For California students Matt Seifert and John 
Potter, their tent reflected their adventure. Pot- 
ter describes his home as ‘‘a green tent shaped 
like the ones Arabs live in.’’ Potter says that on 


(Continued on page 40) 
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UNIVERSITY 
CLEANERS 


Close to CSULB Music Dept. 


— Dry cleaning and laundry 
— Custom tailoring and alterations 


ALL CSULB STUDENTS AND STAFF 
15% DISCOUNT WITH I.D. 
EXPIRES AUG. 31 
1785 Palo Verde Ave., Suite F 
Long Beach, CA 90815 
(213) 493-2191 


GREAT PEOPLE. 
GREAT COPIES. 


Fast, friendly service on quality copies at affordable 


rices 
P a 
kinko’s: 
Great copies. Great people. 
LBI 7th & PCH 498-1379 
LB II Palo Verde & Atherton 594-4727 
LB II Bellflower & Stearns 594-4679 


HB 7076 Edinger (714) 842-0980 
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Palm Springs 
(Continued from page 9) 


down and sat in a chair under a big umbrella. Brooks waited until The 
Wanger’d gone back into the front office before throwing most of the 
lawn furniture into the pool to get even. Brooks was a foot taller than 
The Wanger. The Wanger didn’t complain. 

Dick, another one of the "SC crowd who’d gotten in sometime Friday 
night, emerged from one of the group’s three new rooms chewing on fake 
blood capsules. He let the red goo drip down his chin and onto his shirt to 
the delight of his friends and the horror of everybody else. Yup, just spin- 
ning wheels, trying to think of something fun to do. 

Real blood was shed a while later when Matt and Chad got in a pillow 
fight in room ‘C‘ that involved high dives off the dresser and flying leaps 
face first into the closet. They exited the room considerably bruised and 
injured, but also not feeling like doing anything, which was a relief. The 
stagnant atmosphere was having its effects on others, too. Tom noticed a 
couple of guys upstairs toying with a fire extinguisher. They were pissed 
because it wasn’t working. 

‘Hey!’ Tom yelled up at them. ‘‘It’d work better if you pulled the 
pin outta the handle.”’ 

They stared at the extinguisher for about ten minutes. 

““Oh wow, yeah. Thanks dude!’’ 

Unfortunately, The Wanger spotted them. He ran upstairs, chastising 
the two little bastards in what sounded like bird chatter. 

Downstairs, Kurt and Floyd from CSULB had arrived with a ton of 
*shrooms, some of which they offered to Chad. Soon the three gained a 
healthy appreciation for things the others found difficult to see, let alone 
enjoy. Kurt, six feet, eight inches tall, climbed to the top of the cinder- 
block fence between the pool and the parking lot and said ‘“Wowwwww’’ 
to the telephone lines that stretched down Indian Avenue in front of Club 
Cyprus. He looked like a giant, evil scarecrow up there in the setting sun. 
It was an awesome and frightening sight. The Wanger scuttled out of the 
front office and made him crawl down. Being in such a pliable state, Kurt 
cooperated without a hassle. 

While the three drug fiends continued bouncing and darting around, 
everyone else found time to take showers and converse with the in- 
telligent life forms brewing on the walls and floor of every stall. After 
that, Tracy and Marcy from Orange Coast College showed up with 
Tracy’s sixteen-year-old cousin, Joey, in tow. They demanded fun. High 
time for the Strip, the gang figured. 

Walking onto Palm Canyon Drive off a quiet sidestreet on a holiday 
night is kind of like hanging around on a tree branch for a while and then 
dropping into rapids. You just get swept along with the current. It was a 
banner year for desert vacationing. Two patrol cars sat at every corner on 
both sides of the street. Here the Grim Pursuit of Fun was most evident. 
People were literally squeezed shoulder to shoulder with actual and poten- 
tial friends and lovers, yet only one in fifty or so was having a Really 
Good Time. Police paranoia? More likely, it was the fact that with so 
many bodies around, all the places to go into (i.e. bars and pizza joints) 
were so crowded that the latecomers had nothing to do but walk, and one 
could walk forever. 

The traffic on the road was just as dense as that on the sidewalks. 
Pedestrians moved faster than cars. This gave drivers the opportunity to 
forge lasting and beautiful relationships with their bipedal counterparts. 
A bunch of yahoos sitting in the back of a yellow Nissan pickup truck 
leveled their sights on Tracy and cat-called her to do something odd and 
unnatural. 

“*Practice on yourselves!’’ she replied. 

Being gentlemen of the desert, they told her to fuck off. 

““No! Fuck you guys!’’ Cousin Joey belched. Unwise. The goons in 
the back of the pickup jumped out and lunged at Joey with intent to bash 
his head against a palm tree. Joey did the right thing by screaming and 
running away. He tried to find sanctuary in a McDonald’s across the 
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street. Tracy, Marcy and Chad took off and caught up with his potential 
assassins and informed them that if these hi-jinx continued everybody’d 
wind up in jail with no chance of parole, not to mention suspended limo 
privileges. They mellowed out quickly and shuffled back to their truck. 

Ggreg, Julian and Dick found a bunch from their native USC who were 
really having Fun. About five people sat atop a Winnebago, one of them 
holding a large, salad-bowl shaped dish filled with an unknown liquid. 

‘‘Hey dude,’’ one of them shouted, pointing at Ggreg, ‘‘it’s your turn. 
Come here.”’ 

““For what?”’ 

“*To get a drink.”’ 

““Of what?’ 

“You'll find out...”’ 

“*Sounds good.”’ 

It was beer, fortunately. 

Half the gang wasn’t having any Fun, so they turned around and push- 
ed their way back through the crowd, which was looking more and more 
like a herd of zombies from a George Romero flick. The other portion 
pressed on and found a Fuddrucker’s that actually had some available 
space inside. Bob started chatting up a brown-haired girl leaning against 
the bar. She blew him off and turned to walk away. 

“T’d call her a fuckin’ bitch,’’ Dick goaded gracefully, the drunken 
logic that ruled this entire trip showing its unshaven face once again. 

‘*Ya fuckin’ bitch!’’ Bob slurred, punctuating his comment with a 
power belch. 

The bitch’s girlfriend heard the comment and told her. She came back 
and asked Bob why he was such a bastard. The rest of the group, which 
included Ggreg, Julian, Tracy, Marcy, Joey, Kurt and Floyd gathered 
around to participate in the fun. Just then, the girl’s boyfriend came out 
of the bathroom, checked out the number of potential enemies involved, 
and then tried to defuse the situation. Bob and the girl refused to be 
defused. Her boyfriend kept trying to pull her away, but she kept coming 
back. Two big fat bouncers thundered up and pulled them all away and 
threw them out in the street, but the brown-haired girl still wanted to 
know why Bob was such a bastard. He finally told her he was a bastard 
from another planet. She wandered away, quiet and confused. 

Both policeman and holiday reveler maintained a stance of reasonable 
decorum that night. The cops took everything in with a blank, impassive 
stare and the closely-packed partiers did nothing more illegal than walk in 
the street, out of ‘“‘accepted boundaries.’’ If a comet curse was indeed 
hanging over the desert, waiting to turn this land wretched and fill its in- 
habitants with pestilence and greed and lousy senses of humor, just like in 
the Dark Ages, then it needed fresh batteries or something. 

Hours later, back at Club Cyprus, Colin, friend of everyone, breezed in 
and grabbed a sixteen-year-old girl with a tequila-filled water glass clutch- 
ed in her hands. He asked if he could borrow room ‘‘B’’ for a bit. 

““Yeah, sure, no problem.”’ 

They both entered the den of iniquity. Colin exited a while later. The 
youngster had thrown up all over the bed. Dick went into fits and tried to 
get in the room, but she’d locked it from the inside. Ggreg ran to the 
back of the Club, crawled over a fence, ripped off *‘B’’ ’s bathroom win- 
dowscreen, climbed in and confronted the girl, who sat half-passed out on 
the bed looking like a puppy about to be smacked with a tennis racket. 

“What the hell are you doing?’’ Ggreg screamed. ‘‘You come in here, 
you vomit all over everything, we don’t even know you and then 
you lock us out of our own room! Get the hell out!’’ He threw open the 
door and gallantly hustled her back toward her own room, where she 
banged on the door until her friends let her in. 

Back at ‘‘B’’, the cleaning crew, which was Dick, came in and began 
his detested work. Good clean fun. 

4:30 am. The Wanger, unable to control his nervousness and curiosi- 
ty about how many people were really in rooms ‘‘A,”’ ‘‘B’’ and ‘‘C,”’ 
scurried out of the front office, determined to figure things out. 
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* Diet Ice cream 
* Diet Pizza 
* Char-broiled burgers 


* Club Sandwiches 
* Salads 


* Variety of sandwiches 
2174 Bellflower Blvd., 
Long Beach 
(Next to Safeway) 
Only 5 minutes away 
598-8596 


Mon-Fri 11-9:30 
Saturday 11-5:30 


YOUR GIRLFRIEND WEARS 
"ARMY BOOTS. 


tom 1 


If she's a member of Army 
ROTC, that’s a real compliment 
Because she knows that ROTC 
offers the same opportunites for 

young women as It does men. 
In ROTC, she'll have 
the chance to develop 
leadership skills and earn 
money at the same time 
After graduation, she'll 
become an officer in the 
Army, where she'll get the 
nd of experience em- 
ployers value. 
If your girlfriend wears 
Army boots, she has a head 
Starton an exciting career 
after college 
For more information, 
contact your tofessor of 
Military Science 


ARMY ROTC. 
BE ALLYOU CAN BE. 


See the Professor of 
Military Science in 
Industrial Technology 
Room 217 or call on 
campus 


(213) 498-5766. 
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We carry COMPAQ, and all branches of IBM 
Special prices on IBM/XT and IBM/AT compatible 


1818 PALO VERDE BLVD., SUITE G 


LONG BEACH, CA 90815 
PHONE: (213) 598-9153 
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He knocked on door ‘‘A.’’ Whoever was in there that night opened 
up. 

““Mo’ peopo’. Ten mo’ dollah,’’ The Wanger chattered. 
dollah fo’ mo’ peopo’.’’ They paid him. 

Room ‘‘B’’ slammed the door in his face. Twice. 

Room ‘‘C’’ just ignored him. 


“*Ten mo’ 


‘Comets signify corruption of the stars. They are signs of earth- 
quakes, of wars, of changing of kingdoms, great dearth of corn, yea a 
common. death of man and beast."’ 

Thomas Digges 


Bob and Dick, the only ones who hadn’t gone home by week’s end, 
had come across a mutual friend with two free rooms in another hotel. 
Great. They were out of money anyway. 

The two spent most of their remaining time retching from bad vodka 
and drilling golf balls out the door of the room. The drives splash-landed 
in the swimming pool hazard, frightening the children there. 

That Friday night, they went out in the new forbidden zone, Palm Ca- 
nyon Drive, where sort of a major riot was in progress. It’d begun that 
day sometime in Francis Stevens Park, located pretty much dead center 
on the Strip, allowing easy access to all the Fun, which is what 
everybody’d been screeching for the whole week. The park was a 
peculiar affair, semi-outlined by a low, Spanish-style building that made it 
look as if you either had to pay a toll or sit through a three-hour museum 
discourse on local Indian bingo strategies to get in. Minor skirmishes 
evolved into a full-scale mess involving theft, vandalism and the random 
disrobing of women. By nightfall, police had made four-hundred arrests 
in the area. 

The scene had calmed down a little by the time Bob and Dick showed 
up. On a streetcorner a little ways from them, a name-calling match bet- 
ween a bunch of black guys and a group of surfers escalated to a rock- and 
bottle-throwing melee that involved not only the two gangs, but also 
several members of the local law enforcement community, who'd 
thought they put a lid on this damn thing a couple of hours back. Soon, 
the rest of the P.S.P.D. was there and ready for combat. 

Whoopee! Everybody back in the pool! Mace and nightsticks flew 
everywhere and Dick noticed that the cops had brought along something 
that looked like a Star Trek phaser and emitted a bright burst of electrici- 
ty when shoved in somebody’s face. Not the sort of thing you’d wanna be 
kissed by. Bob got in the way of a cop trying to stop some villian and 
received his first facial mace blast. 

Even parents, pillars of responsibility and good taste since the dawn of 
humanity, were getting hassled. A couple of fathers trying to reach a 
movie theater to grab their kids were told to ‘‘leave or be arrested.’’ In- 
tense. Sharks could’ve taken tips from these guys on how to stage a 
feeding frenzy. Next to Bob, a policeman stood waving both a can of 
mace and a club and screaming, ‘‘Get the fuck outta here! Get out or 
you’re gonna be arrested!’’ 


“Tl came in with the comet, and I shall go out with the comet."’ 
Mark Twain 


For the throngs of young vacationers who left the desert on Saturday 
or Sunday, Palm Springs ceased to exist. Kinda like Brigadoon. But what 
about the permanent residents and the (pause for effect) police? Will they 
plan some terrible fate for everyone the next time they show their ugly 
faces? Let the traveller beware. The really sorry ones are gonna be the 
young fools who come out here for Spring Break in seventy-six years, 
when that damn comet comes back. Comets, you know, are portents of 
doom. God help their souls. @ 
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Wayward 
(Continued from page 27) 

Tito’s is the only cantina and only cafe in the 
lazy, cattle-ranch village of Cabo Pulmo. The 
renowned Pulmo Reef is called a seafood grotto. 
Eddy, one of Tito’s 14 kids, wanted to catch 
lobsters. He owned loads of diving necessities: 
wetsuits, fins, masks and snorkels. He’s an ex- 
pert at deep diving and other scams. 

Two red-eyed Federales gave Eddy and me a 
lift, not far, to Los Frailes. On the way, Eddy 
pointed out where Indians had lived. He said 
that bones and skulls remain on the mountain. 
White men, pirates, had killed them off - cut off 
their heads. I believed it because Eddy seemed 
to have pirate instincts. The 23-year- 
old learned English words and the profits of sell- 
ing pot to foreigners at an early age. Los Frailes, 
a mounting cluster of granite over 40 feet high 
is the eastern-most point of Baja. That’s where 
Eddy buys fish for his family and goods to sup- 
plement his nonexistent wages. 


How did our over- 
grown Indian guide 
know when to allay 35 
bursting bladders? 


MARGARITA NITE 

At Tito’s, Ned, Micheal and I, four Coronas 
ahead, were joined by the Foursome and Gard- 
ner. 

“Hey, Tito used to have that three-legged 
Shepherd hound, didn’t he?’’ Gardner asked. 

“Yeah, Tripod.’’ Hiawatha recalled. 

“‘He must have died, huh?”’ 

“Either that or lost another leg.’ 

I'll stick to fish tacos, thank you, no dog leg 
delicacies for this senorita. Tito’s family 
populates half the village. His cows eat well. 
Juan the Boatman stands as his No. 1 enemy. 
Juan has some capitalist tendencies but wants to 
steer clear of politics. Juan gave boat rides to 
the tip of Cabo for $4 two years ago. Now they 
cost $8. Tito cooks the ‘‘Tortugas’’ farewell 
meal, but Juan did it last trip, better. With our 
American ideals, we decided competition would 
get us the best deal. It did. Tito even killed a pig 
for our authentic, all-you-can-eat $2 fiesta. 

Three out of our five days on Cabo Pulmo, I 
whi led away hours at Tito’s, smoking Raleighs. 
The other hours I absorbed the desert-baked 
basalt-black, jagged peaks or traipsed in the 
dunes. While skindiving, I saw the submerged 
land thrive with life down to its moss. I felt 
small against nature’s bigness and sterile, 
foreboding formations. Packs of sardines 
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jumped the shallow surf. I ate jumbo shrimp 
and saw my sandcastles sink into the sea. It was 
that time of day, again, when it becomes 
magical as to what you can and can’t see. The 
fish were biting. Tony reeled them in in ecstatic 
ecstacy. 

Niyaso prepared real Italian spaghetti and 
served Mateus. I knew the wine wouldn’t mix 
with the beer, but I consumed anyway. We 
polished off everything. For dessert we hooked 
up the blender to a primitive-powered motor to 
make strawberry margaritas. | came-to in a dark 
bus with dead-like bodies around. Now I knew 
what Sartre meant by No Exit. It’s Hell, so 
many other people in such a confined space. No 
one in his right mind sleeps on the bus, except 
the Retirees. I crawled out the window, and 
rolled onto my pad on the beach. 

““Hey, Gardner, what kind of Mescal did you 
put in those motor-driven Maggies last night 
man?’’ I asked. I apologized for stepping on 
Stanley but he said it turned him on. What a 
trooper! Stanley still believes he’s happily mar- 
ried in Puerto Rico and that polygamy is legal. 
Even those over 60 know flexibility is a Tor- 
toise Trait. 


“What is this? Do you 
Mexicans use tequila to 


brush your teeth?” 


THE SWEAT 

The home-made steambath, or Sweat, 
would be the concluding-night ritual. Gard- 
ner wanted us to feel good and clean’ out 
the poisons from our system. The Herbal 
Hippies sought a ‘‘healing’’ sweat. They 
wanted everyone sober and serious. The 
Freaks protested. Eddy had joined in as 
their leader, slurring his Spanish and never 
shutting-up. We built the small hut out of 
sails. Fresh water was thrown on white-hot 
rocks. Steam rose in a London fog. We roll- 
ed into the warm, spooky, glittering ocean. 

The passengers had a three-day return 
bus ride ahead. Gardner would meet his 
girlfriend in Cabo. Raoul set me up a ride 
to La Paz with Reinhardt, a German wind- 
surfer from down the beach. I’d catch a 
plane out. 


KEEPING TIME 

I don’t know where those last days went. I 
just know I dreaded returning to real life. 
“‘Sun, sex, and surf--that’s the story,’’ was 
all my journal said. Something about men 
with little dogs. I just don’t trust them. 
Reinhardt not only had a Pekinese, but his 
two-generator-run, bathroom-and-shower- 
equipped motor home said ALLEMANIA in 
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pene 
some outrageous fee. Aeromexico said my 
chances on stand-by were good and to come 
back in 40 minutes. Forty minutes later, I 
checked my bags through, almost: 

**To Tijuana?’”’ 

“Oh, no, send it to L.A. please.’ 

“*L.A.? L.A. flight’s tomorrow,”’ the date on 
my ticket. With no flight, no place to sleep, no 
$10 for the airport tax, and no ID, I wondered if 
I had a slight problem. The ‘‘information’’ 
man let me know where things were at. 

“Oh, no problema, mi casa.”’ 

He’d get off at 8:00 and what could I do for 
$10, he wanted to know. 

‘‘Look, all the border means to me is Tacate. 
You tax officials sure have a weird sense of 
humor. Can’t I pay in L.A.?’’ They were amus- 
ed with my plight. I got nervous. 

A Hertz taxiboy tracked up and down the 
streets as I pointed in five directions in search of 
ALLEMANIA. Feigning contrition, I borrowed 
some money from Reinhardt and dreamt of 
plane food. To board the flight, I needed an of- 
ficial stamp. To get a stamp, I needed a 
passport. To plead and beg is totally justified 
when it works. The seemingly unsympathetic 
federale snuck me through. 

At LAX they thought I was Canadian, and 
after two hours, immigration let me go home. 
My problems had just begun; two weeks of 
school to catch up, only scrawled obscenities for 
notes and a lot of nude photos to tell my story. 
Too much pressure. Time for another holiday. 

The Tortoise is heading for the World’s Fair 
up in Vancouver this summer. Sounds like the 
next party, eh? You don’t need ID in Canada, 
do you ... it’s all North America, right? @ 


Research funds for this story were provided 
by the Reader’s Digest. 
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trooper! Stanley still believes he’s happily mar- 
ried in Puerto Rico and that polygamy is legal. 
Even those over 60 know flexibility is a Tor- 
toise Trait. 


“What is this? Do you 
Mexicans use tequila to 
brush your teeth?” 


THE SWEAT 

The home-made steambath, or Sweat, 
would be the concluding-night ritual. Gard- 
ner wanted us to feel good and clean out 
the poisons from our system. The Herbal 
Hippies sought a ‘‘healing’’ sweat. They 
wanted everyone sober and serious. The 
Freaks protested. Eddy had joined in as 
their leader, slurring his Spanish and never 
shutting-up. We built the small hut out of 
sails. Fresh water was thrown on white-hot 
rocks. Steam rose in a London fog. We roll- 
ed into the warm, spooky, glittering ocean. 

The passengers had a three-day return 
bus ride ahead. Gardner would meet his 
girlfriend in Cabo. Raoul set me up a ride 
to La Paz with Reinhardt, a German wind- 
surfer from down the beach. I’d catch a 
plane out. 


KEEPING TIME 

I don’t know where those last days went. I 
just know I dreaded returning to real life. 
“Sun, sex, and surf-that’s the story,’ was 
all my journal said. Something about men 
with little dogs. I just don’t trust them. 
Reinhardt not only had a Pekinese, but his 
two-generator-run, bathroom-and-shower- 
equipped motor home said ALLEMANIA in 
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big letters. After three months on the sacred 
sands of Cabo Pulmo, Reinhardt sacrilegiously 
wore a Pulzar Quartz. He wore the watch to 
know when to walk his fat pet. That obnox- 
ious mobile had bumped and bounced its way 
down the dirt road to Cabo Pulmo so often 
that ALLEMANIA had to have its brakes 
repaired in La Paz. 

Who’d be annoyed with a man who went to a 
Mexican government-supply store for 
toothpaste, couldn’t find any, and, then, said to 
the manager, ‘‘What is this? Do you Mexicans 
use tequila to brush your teeth?”’ 

‘*Just because you’re too stupid to find it 
doesn’t mean they use tequila, you idiot.’’ I 
sneered, unable to hold back. 

I might have let it slide, but when that male 
mutt named ‘‘Bonnie’’ started licking off our 
plates, it was time to head for the airport. Only 
10 minutes away, La Paz Aeropuerte might 
have a flight out tonight, I hoped. I only had 
$10 but that man disgusted me. I paid a taxi 
some outrageous fee. Aeromexico said my 
chances on stand-by were good and to come 
back in 40 minutes. Forty minutes later, I 
checked my bags through, almost: 

“*To Tijuana?’’ 

“*Oh, no, send it to L.A. please.’ 

“*L.A.? L.A. flight’s tomorrow,’’ the date on 
my ticket. With no flight, no place to sleep, no 
$10 for the airport tax, and no ID, I wondered if 
I had a slight problem. The ‘‘information’’ 
man let me know where things were at. 

“Oh, no problema, mi casa.”’ 

He’d get off at 8:00 and what could I do for 
$10, he wanted to know. 

“‘Look, all the border means to me is Tacate. 
You tax officials sure have a weird sense of 
humor. Can’t I pay in L.A.?’’ They were amus- 
ed with my plight. I got nervous. 

A Hertz taxiboy tracked up and down the 
streets as I pointed in five directions in search of 
ALLEMANIA. Feigning contrition, I borrowed 
some money from Reinhardt and dreamt of 
plane food. To board the flight, I needed an of- 
ficial stamp. To get a stamp, I needed a 
passport. To plead and beg is totally justified 
when it works. The seemingly unsympathetic 
federale snuck me through. 

At LAX they thought I was Canadian, and 
after two hours, immigration let me go home. 
My problems had just begun; two weeks of 
school to catch up, only scrawled obscenities for 
notes and a lot of nude photos to tell my story. 
Too much pressure. Time for another holiday. 

The Tortoise is heading for the World’s Fair 
up in Vancouver this summer. Sounds like the 
next party, eh? You don’t need ID in Canada, 
do you ... it’s all North America, right? @ 
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Research funds for this story were provided 
by the Reader's Digest. 
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(Continued from page 33) 

their decrepit tent, “‘The zipper that shut the 
flap broke so we tied my buddy’s boots to a str- 
ing to keep the flap from opening in the wind.”’ 

Potter remembers: ‘‘We were the farthest 
from housekeepers and our dwelling showed it. 
We were surrounded by empty tobacco cans, 
dirty socks, candy wrappers and fishy pants. 
The foul stench of Schaeffer’s beer was always 
in the air. There was enough sand and mud in 
our tent to make a beach. It took at least five 
minutes on a good night to find my sleeping 
bags. The more I think of the place, the more I 
love it.”’ 

W.J. Monagle, a University of Arkansas 
graduate student, considers himself a 
“‘flophouse junkie’’ and a ‘‘connoisseur of the 
bedroll.”’ 

“‘T’ve slept in the leakiest tents, the most 
cramped truck cab, and a home-made A-frame 
hut. At lunch hour I’ve snoozed on warehouse 
pallets, cardboard sheets and visqueen sleeping 
bags with salt-sack pillows,’ Monagle says. 


QUITE AN ADVENTURE 
Columbia Wards Fishery, set on the Kenai 
Peninsula just south of Anchorage, epitomizes 
old Alaskan fisheries. Seagulls circle overhead. 
The wooden docks with loose boards, shipshod 
bunkhouses with chipped paint, and fishing 
boats like the wooden Snow Queen resemble an 
impressionistic painting. The atmosphere 
evokes a sense of timelessness and tradition. 

Fishery life means working long hours, day 
after day. It means tolerating salmon: slimy, 
smelly, pink, red, silver, chum, gut-filled, cann- 
ed, raw and frozen salmon. Cooked salmon 
lunches add to the monotony. 

Inside a freezer plant, tedious jobs are abun- 
dant, as are the salmon. Raingear-clad 
newcomers clean slit salmon bellies at 
washtables. Water constantly sprays amidst 
salmon piled high. Promotions include bellyslit- 
ting, bloodlining, eggpulling and grading. 
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Senior employees drive forklifts, chop fishheads 
and make boxes. Glazers dip frozen fish into a 
corn-syrup-and-water mixture to preserve the 
salmon and make them shine. 

With every job comes the good, the bad and 
the slimy. Jeff Crews, a Montana college stu- 
dent loads pallets of boxed fish into cold storage 
and later loads them into freezer vans. His job, 
driving a forklift, appears casual. Beeping his 
funny sounding horn, he sometimes sneaks sips 
from his Coke can hidden beneath the dash. 

But Crews remembers a more chaotic work- 
day: loading three vans simultaneously, con- 
tinually retrieving pallets which continued to 
appear at the end of the glaze line. As he work- 
ed furiously, an office girl informed him that 
she forgot to number the boxes he stored away 
an hour ago! 

Workers earn money, but what else can they 
gain? Joe Logan, a University of Washington 
student, learned responsibility and the limits of 
his mind and body while plugging away, wheel- 
ing racks of fish to the blast freezer. 

“Fishery work restored my faith in people,’’ 
says Joy Purcell, a Texas Christian University 
senior. ‘‘Everyone was equal. No one wore fan- 
cy clothes or tons of make-up. You had to be 
yourself. We all became friends.’’ 

For some, fishery life allows time for soul 
searching. ‘‘I had to confront love, sex, new 
friends, God...--all on a beach facing the Cook 
Inlet,’’ says Monagle.‘‘ Alaska provided a step 
of the trip to my inner self...bouncing off the 
meteor shower of the other soul searchers.”’ 

“Fishery work restored my faith in people. 
Everyone equalled out. No one wore fancy 
clothes or tons of make-up. You had to be 
yourself. We all became friends,’’ explains Joy 
Purcell, a Texas Christian University senior. 

For those deep thinkers, fishery life allows 
“soul searching’’ time. Monagle says, ‘‘I had 
to confront love, new friends, sex, conflict, 
masculinity, God, eternal return and proving 
myself---all on a beach facing the Cook Inlet. 
Alaska provided a step on the trip to my inner 
self...bouncing off the meteor shower of the 
other ‘soul searchers’.’’ 

An introspective freezer plant worker wrote 
these words which he sang to Bob Dylan’s 
‘*Blowin’ in the Wind.’’ 

How many racks must a freezer boy break 
before they call him a man? Yes’n how many 
seas must a red salmon swim before it rests in 
a can? 

the answer my friend... 


How many years must one man work before 
he can supervise? Yes'n how many deaths 
will it take till we know that too many fish 
have died? 


the answer my friend... 


While the salmon season peaks, the workers 
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feel like they are soldiers at war. Days go 
by without a shower. Weeks pass without a 
social activity and a month seems longer than a 
year. 

In late August, the salmon swim up the river 
to spawn and the production plants close. For 
the slimer, Alaska becomes a watercolor image 
to savor and an adventure to remember. 
Somehow the work doesn’t seem as 
monotonous with a $5,000 check in hand. 

—Maureen Porcaro 


Self-Image Damage 


“*Please welcome Miss Alabama, Susie Sun- 
shine who is five feet, nine inches tall, measures 
36-24-36 and weighs in at one hundred and five 
pounds.’’ The Susie Sunshine character is fic- 
tional, but the statement is representative of the 
descriptions heard at many beauty pageants. 
The media promotes thinness as being 
synonomous with success. Remember the 
cigarette commercial implying that quality for a 
cigarette was the same as for a woman: thin and 
rich? 

Consider that entrance to many college dance 
programs today is dependent upon successful 
passage of the department’s audition and the 
stipulation that once admitted, the candidate for 
degree gain no more than ten pounds. Talent 
and dedication are not always mentioned in col- 
lege catalogs as being important in obtaining a 
Bachelor’s of Arts in Dance, but gaining ten 
pounds could get a student kicked out. 

Lurking beneath these remarks lie hidden 
dangers awaiting those sensitive to images pro- 
moted by our body-conscious society. One 
danger is the Bulimia syndrome, a condition in 
which the victim binges and either vomits or 
uses laxatives to purge herself of food. 

Left untreated, bulimia can result in severe 
tooth decay, tooth and gum infection, ulcerated 
esophagus, stomach ulcers, imbalance of elec- 
trolyte levels, cardiac problems, kidney disease, 
urinary complications, laxative dependency, 
skin damage and even death. 

Bulimia predominantly affects females bet- 
ween the ages of thirteen and thirty. On college 
campuses it is prevalent in dancers, gymnasts, 
athletes and other young women experiencing 
the demanding pressures of college en- 
vironments. Although the causes of bulimia 
vary, the quest to be attractive and conform to 
the accepted definitions of beauty often trigger 
the bulimic binge-purge syndrome 
characteristic of the disease. 

A 1984 Glamour Magazine poll of 33,000 
women found 41 percent of those polled were 
dissatisfied with their bodies, while only 25 per- 
cent were actually overweight and 30 percent 
were underweight! Women cited their 


stomachs, hips and thighs as body areas they 
wanted reduced. Ironically, these areas are 
biologically designed to carry more weight as 
part of the childbearing process. While some 
women are naturally lean in these areas, the 
majority are not. 

Still, many of the most promoted clothing 
lines, (Jordache jeans, for example) are designed 
to accommodate a figure with very narrow hips 
and thighs. Current fashion trends run toward 
thinness as the lines get straighter and the 
fabrics cling tighter. 

According to Dr. Tim Emmons, a 
psychologist at the California State University, 
Long Beach counseling center, other factors 
cause bulimia. Emmons says most bulimics 
have difficulty expressing anger and gaining 
control over their lives. He relates that many 
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bulimics are constantly manipulated by the 
quest for perfection and approval from authori- 
ty figures and the opposite sex. This elicits con- 
fusion, frustration and anger. Binging and purg- 
ing becomes a means of avoiding painful emo- 
tions and stress, but the act of binging produces 
more guilt; that of purging, disgust, which 
creates more anger. An obsessive cycle forms. 
Emmons also mentions a small minority of 
bulimics who binge and purge impulsively. He 
calls this practice a form of self indulgence; a 
way of eating without taking responsibility for 
caloric intake. Most of the women within this 
category quickly abandon binging and purging. 
Explains Emmons, ‘‘They may have learned 
about binging and purging from other women, 
as a means of weight control, but they don’t 
have the same need to systematically avoid deal- 
ing with their emotions.”’ 
Treatment for bulima consists of 


psychotherapy. Group therapy has proven to be 
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the most effective method. ‘‘I thought that no 
one else could be doing anything that 
disgusting.’? So goes a commercial for a local 
eating disorders clinic. Support groups help the 
bulimic realize that she is not an isolated case. 
Some groups are run by recovered bulimics 
who offer first-hand insight into the causes and 
solutions of bulimia. Therapists assist support 
group members in understanding the purpose 
of the binge-purge cycle. Members are counsel- 
ed in techniques of better dealing with the emo- 
tions that trigger these episodes. Because many 
bulimic women are victims of long held beliefs 
that they must be perfect and live up to the 
often ill-defined and unrealistic standards of 
society, they find ways of accepting themselves. 


The group becomes a setting where the 
bulimic can express her feeling of anger and 
frustration without the fears of a reprimand 
and rejection that she feels will occur on the 
outside. One bulimic said of her group, ‘‘This is 
the only place in my life where I can be 
mayself.’” Another commented that she was 
amazed that all of the women in the group look- 
ed normal, yet they were all doing the same ter- 
rible thing. Still another aired her anger, adding 
that she was mad at herself for her lack of con- 
trol and her willingness to allow the opinions of 
others affect her in such a self-destructive way. 

Bulimia is not an easy disease to face. For 
most bulimics, their binge-purge behavior has 
been a closely guarded secret. Opening up about 
the problem and facing it head-on can be a terri- 
fying prospect. Some women don’t recover. 
Others waver back and forth, still others 
realize the possible consequences and learn to 
cope. They turn destructive energies and at- 
titudes into positive ones and reach full and 
lifetime recoveries. Some of the physical 
damage caused by bulimia can be treated by 
dentists and doctors, but controlling the syn- 
drome and learning to cope with emotions, re- 
mains the responsibility of the bulimic herself. 

Most people are affected to some degree by 
society's pressures to live up to certain stan- 
dards, but the bulimic has lost confidence and 
COMES Ol. 

She is lucky though. Clinics and self-help 
groups have sprung up on many college cam- 
puses and in many cities. Public awareness is 
growing and efforts are being made to assist 
women with eating disorders. 

Bulimia is seen as a disgusting disease, but it 
stands as a reflection of a society whose beauty 
conceptions and definition of success for women 
stand in the way of good health and self con- 
fidence. Through education and_ sensitivity, 
eating disorders are coming out of the closet 
and their victims are finding help. 


—Maxine Jablon 
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Well, here I sit. Surrounded by beer, wood, 
students and noise. This is the Nugget. Sitting 
across the room with three guys in ties is Oscar- 
-the only person I recognize in the crowded bar. 
As I watch, Oscar makes an attempt to join his 
mouth with the half filled mug of brew so loose- 
ly clutched in: his wet fist. Oops, missed again. 
The remaining contents of the glass are tossed 
gracelessly across his lap and backpack stuffed 
with books. His mug is refilled and he braces 
for another attempt. 

College students like to think of themselves 
as responsible adults--members of the elite com- 
munity of true thinkers of which this planet is 
so short. A visit to a campus bar casts serious 
doubt on this proposition. Whoever thought of 
having a bar on campus didn’t understand the 
true purpose of the university. If Socrates had 
offered pizza and beer at his little sessions, I’m 
sure he would never have tasted hemlock, but 
then, Socrates wasn’t trying to entertain, he 
was trying to teach. Now, I like a beer just as 
much as the next guy--but let’s face it, beer 
goes with school like grease goes with pigs. 

Of course, the Nugget hasn’t always been the 
hub of this great institution; up until 1976 
(January 28, to be exact) the building was called 
the ‘‘Bristol Bay’’ and the hardest drink served 
was warm 7-Up in a dirty glass. It opened at 
11:00 a.m. on that first day, and by closing time 
had served over 12,600 glasses of the golden 
brew. According to the next day’s Daily 49er, 
“*Cal State Long Beach out-drank any other stu- 
dent body in the state.’’ Now  there’s 
something to be proud of. 

Like everything else on this campus, the 
christening of the Nugget was not without its 
protests. There was dissatisfaction a’plenty 
among the under-21 crowd on campus. It was 
thought unfair that the Bristol Bay, a very con- 
venient spot to grab some grub, should have a 
name change and shut its doors to those with 
that dreaded misfortune of being born too late 
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Photo by Robert St. John 


A Fool and His Nugget 


Commentary by Tom Velasco 


to get faced. But reference librarian Elton 
Mosher staged the most visible and sincere anti- 
Nugget move: he filed a formal protest with the 
Long Beach Superior Court, which was to give 
the Nugget the license to sell beer and wine. 

In Mosher’s words, he had learned of the cor- 
rosive effects of alcohol dependence 
“‘from the hard knock, and not from some 
theory or idea.’’ Mosher had played in bands in 
road houses since he was 15, and he saw first- 
hand the cruel manifestations of alcoholism. His 
uncle, a drunk, was killed when he stumbled in 
front of a car. On another night Mosher was 
witness to another alcohol related tragedy: A 
drunk swerved and smashed his speeding truck 
into the car of a young family. Mosher watched 
helplessly as a young boy bled to death and the 
boy’s trapped father died in the wreck. 
Mosher’s personal experience with alcoholics 
and drunk drivers had given him reason enough 
to object to the idea of alcohol on campus, but 
he had another reason, not so close to the heart, 
but closer to the pocketbook. 

Mosher knew that the school would lose a lot 
of support from the taxpayers if they saw it as 
more of a playground than an institution of 
higher learning. 

The protest was filed after Elton read the 
notice of application for a permit to sell beer 
and wine on the wall of the Bristol Bay. The 
protest, of course, didn’t stop progress, and we 
now have a beer bar to prove it. The day the 
Nugget opened, Mark Grey, a student and 
patron, called the establishment of the new suds 
fixture, ‘‘a great step forward in 49er history.”’ 
Gosh, what insight. 

Of course, the Nugget isn’t your average bar. 
The lights are bright enough to discourage the 
idea shared by some couples that a bar is just an 
extension of the bedroom. The dress code here 
is the most relaxed I’ve ever encountered. Take, 
for example, the little mutt staring up at me 
with big, brown eyes, begging for a piece of the 


pizza I finished five minutes ago; he hasn’t got a 
stitch on! Another quaint feature of the Nugget 
is the row of video machines against one of the 
dark, wooden walls (no doubt for those more in- 
tellectually inclined). 

There are about 150 students in here and 
probably about 150 of them have classes com- 
ing up within the next hour. Or maybe they 
have classes now and believe that a few cold 
beers will teach more than one of those damn 
lectures can. 

So there they sit, some in groups of eight or 
ten, others in couples or alone, but all of them 
missing classes, assignments, the toilets and 
their mouths. In fact, I think substantially more 
beer has drenched my friend Oscar’s shirt than 
has quenched poor Oscar’s thirst. 

You know, I think they should give credits 
for hanging out at the Nugget all semester. 
Yeah, we'll call it ‘‘Social Life 101°’ and offer 
three units if you can drink yourself stupid by 
the end of class period. The grade will depend 
on the four all-important bar-going skills: 1) 
Your ability to yell above loud, smelly crowds 
(you don’t have to be understood, just heard); 2) 
Your skill at giving a member of the opposite 
sex that ‘‘I’m cheap-and-horny’’ look; 3) The 
quality of the noise produced when the carbona- 
tion trapped in the beer realizes it isn’t trapped 
in you; and 4) Your keen ability to go to the 
bathroom and return to find your new friend 
still there. If you can master these skills, you’ve 
got a solid ‘‘A’’ and are on your way to a suc- 
cessful and meaningful social life. 

Maybe I exaggerate a little. Most of the peo- 
ple in here are probably just having a beer with 
their lunch, but a very visible minority are hay- 
ing a few beers for lunch and then a pitcher for 
dessert. 

Like Edwin Mosher, I don’t believe that beer 
is a perpetrator of iniquity brewed by Satan 
himself. I know that beer has its place in life. 
Beer is actually good for you if you drink it in 
moderation (no, that doesn’t mean just one six- 
pack per day), but alcohol doesn’t belong on 
campus. 

The people crowding this bar are in one of 
two categories: those who have classes coming 
up, and those who are through for the day and 
have to drive home. Either way, they shouldn’t 
be drinking. Whether you are a lightweight or a 
heavyweight, one beer dulls your senses and 
your concentration enough to affect your 
thoughts and actions. And when you start split- 
ting pitchers with a friend before (or during) 
class, the only one profiting from the experience 
is the guy who owns the bar. As Edwin Mosher 
so precisely put it, “‘a school shouldn’t be pro- 
moting drug use.”’ 

Well, the crowd is beginning to thin, and my 
canine sentinel has left his post, so we must be 
nearing the top o’ the hour: time for class. I’ll 
just finish my beer and be off. Just.a little more 
grease for the pig. @ 
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We all know it’s a long hard road to graduation and there are plenty of 
requirements needed to get that diploma. But one of the main requirements 
you face, both as a student and as a graduate is having a dependable place 
to bank. 

Home Bank fulfills that need. For 33 years we have provided a full service 
community bank to the Long Beach area. Headquartered in Signal Hill, Home 
Bank has eleven branch offices serving communities throughout Southern 
California, with total assets over $215,000,000. 

Our wide range of services includes checking accounts with special 
features, savings accounts, time certificates, IRA and other high yield savings 
plans. In addition we offer a variety of low cost loans and 24-hour banking 
with our Automatic Teller Machines. 

So make a visit to our office one of your requirements for graduation and 
that new career that lies ahead. 


2633 Cherry Ave 
Signal Hill CA. 90806 
(213) 426-8166 
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